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“SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 

Harprr’s Macazinr, Harprr’s WEEKLY, and 
Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1881, 
1882, and 1883.' Those wishing to complete their 
files will please send in their orders promptly. 
It ig Messrs. Harerr & Brorners’ cntention am 
Suture to keep the hack numbers of these period- 
for three years only. 


Harper's deserves the continued support which 
it receives,”—Christian World. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN I.tustratep WEEKLY, 


Published September 9, contains three entertaining short stories, viz., 
“Only a Girl,” by N.1.N., illustrated ; “Alone in the Enemy's 
Camp,” by Davin Ker; and “ How Johnnie Saw the Klephant,” 
by Apa Stopparp. 

Among the articles of a more instructive character special atten- 


tion may be called to a description of 
| WASHINGTON’S MONUMENT, 


by Ecorse Lawrexcr, accompanied by 4 beautiful full-page wood- 
engraving, the work of Graham. Part IL. pf 


o HOW TO MAKE A PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT,” 


with illustration and diagrams, by Dax Brarp, will complete the 
entertaining article begun last week. 


Harprr’s YouxG $2.00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrrr’s YounG Peopie will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


An is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harprr’s WEEKLY. 
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= SENATOR HOAR FOR THE DEFENSE. 


HE friends of Mr: BLAINE have at last seen the 
folly of attempting to persuade Republicans by 
praising the Republican party and denouncing the 
Democratic party to support a Presidential candidate 
whom they hold to be unworthy. Such Republicans 
have praised one party and denounced the other quite 
as warmly as their fellow-Republicans who propose to 
vote for Mr. BLAINE. But the higher the standard of 
official conduct and of party principle and character 
is raised, the more difficult it is to show them that for 


the sake of the party they ought to do something. 


which in their judgment is entirely unworthy of the 
party. All the BLAINE speeches, therefore, for the 
first three months of the campaign were totally futile 
to win or to drive back protesting Republicans, and 
at last the BLAINE advocates begin to treat the real 
question, the official conduct of Mr. BLAINE when 
Speaker. But they speak only to show how wise was 


, their silence, for their reluctant and unwilling expla- 


nations do not explain. It may be safely assumed 
that Senator Hoar’s letter is the best defense that can 
be made for Mr. BLAINE’s railway transactions. The 
Senator undertakes to traverse the speech of Mr. 
ScHuRZ at Brooklyn. But in a cogent reply Mr. 
SCHURZ has conclusively disposed of the Senator's de- 
fense. He shows from Mr. BLAINE’s own letters and 
from undisputed facts the inaccuracy of Senator 


Hoar’s statements, and he points out the extraordi- 


nary character of the Senator’s ethics. 

Thus Mr. BLAINE’s repeated and persistent reminder 
to CALDWELL and FISHER that, his ruling had virtual- 
ly saved the road—a reminder which yvas renewed and 


reiterated for the purpose of aiding him in obtaining 


a pecuniary interest in the speculation—Mr. Hoar 
treats as a perfectly natural and casual allusion to an 
interesting coincidence. Casual allusions to interest- 
ing coincidences are never suspicious, and require no 
demonstration. But persistent references to past offi- 
cial action as inducement for pecuniary favors are not 
casual allusions. They arg intimations of a kind 
which Senator Hoar would no more give with the 
purpose of private gain than he would do any other 
discreditable act. As Mr. Scuurz truly says: 


“When the Speaker says to a railroad man, ‘I rendered you 
and your road in a perfectly proper way a great favor, and I am 
glad I did it,’ that is one thing. But when the Speaker says to 

_ the railroad man, ‘I did you such and such a service by the exer- 
cise of my power, and now I want you to give me a valuable inter- 
est in your enterprise; I know I am not going to be a dead-head 
in it, and I see various channels in which I can be useful’—is not 
that quite another thing? But that is just what Mr. Biatne did.” 


Senator Hoar also says that ‘‘Mr. BLAINE is not 
charged with any corrupt, improper, or wrong act 
whatever.”” This is a curious misapprehension, or a 
very singular use of words. How does Mr. ScHuURzZ 
in his speech put the case? — 

“Here we find the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
in a business-like way participating and urgently asking for a 
greater share in larger enterprises, the pecuniary success of which 
is in @ great measure dependent on the action of the same House 
over which he presides, and in which he wields great power— 


| jections to the candidate are removed, he will, of 


or the purpose o ting rich. We find him pointing out the 
load of his sei aoa as a channel in which he already has 
made himself useful, and consequently can make himself more 
useful, in order to obtain more of a valuable interest in such an 
enterprise, thus literally trading upon his official trust and opportu- 
nities. To cover up these things we.find him resorting to all sorts 
of barefaced untruths, deceptions, and concealments on the most 
solemn occasions. The concealments resorted to, and the side 
perspectives opened by the official investigation, are fully sufficient 
to justify the inference that the case disclosed is only one of 
many. We find that he did get rich while in office, without any 
other regular business. His most devoted friend publicly admits 
his fortune to be about half a million, while the estimates of others 
go far beyond that. But the lowest estimate, half a million, is 
wealth not only to any one starting with nothing, but to all of our 
countrymen except a few. This is the character of the case.” 


Is there no improper or wrong act here? Is not 
such conduct in the strictest sense an act, and can it 
be truly said that to be charged with such conduct is 
not to be accused of wrongful acts? The Speaker's 
conduct is to be judged by the whole of it, and by all 
the circumstances. Senator Hoar’s view is that it 
was ‘‘simple, natural, and honest.” The Senator is 
capable of bitter sarcasm. Are the misstatements of 
the speech of April 24, the excited apprehension about 
the letters, the seizure and retention of them in viola- 
tion of a pledge, the circumstances of reading them, 
the trick of the CALDWELL telegram, the refusal to 
show the letters, the failure to insist upon the com- 
pletion of the investigation, all ‘‘simple, honest, and 
natural”? Was the conduct of Mr. BLAINE through- 
out the whole affair that of a man consciously inno- 
cent, and anxious that everything should be known, 
or that of a man desperately determined that every- 
thing should not be known? We advise every 
voter in the land, young or old, to read together Mr. 
Scnurz’s speech, Senator Hoar’s reply, and Mr. 
ScHuRz’s answer. They will then understand why 
so many Republicans refuse to vote for Mr. BLAINE, 
and they will see the best defense that the most hon- 
est of Republicans can make for him. Senator Hoar, 
however, as if conscious that his defense does not 
really defend, adds to’it a plea to vote for Mr. BLAINE 
in order to support the party. But if his defense is 
satisfactory to any Independent Republican voter, 
this plea is unnecessary, because if such a voter's ob- 


course, vote for him. If they are not removed, the- 
party plea is futile, because it is simply an exhorta- 
tion to support the candidate because of the party. If 
the question were merely of personal preference, this 
plea would be good. But as a plea to support a can- 
didate whom the voter believes to have ‘‘ marketed 
his official power for private gain,” the reply to it is 
that of the Massachusetts Republican Convention of 
1879, that the duty of party men to support a nomina- 
tion is reciprocal with that of party Conventions 
make nominations fit to be supported. 7 


INDEPENDENT REPUBLICANS AND FREE 
TRADE. 


THE Republican opposition to Mr. BLAINE in all the 
States is founded mainly upon the official record of 
his misuse of official position for his private advan- 
tage. But those of his supporters who are unwilling 
and unable to explain his record so as to annul this 
opposition endeavor to represent it as a free-trade 
movement in disguise. That this assertion is wholly 
false is shown in several ways, any one of which is 
conclusive to anybody who really wishes to know the 
truth. | 

First, the candidate whom the Independent Repub- 
licans warmly supported for the nomination was Sen- 
ator EDMUNDS, who is as good a protectionist as Mr. 
BLAINE. Second, the address of the Independent Con- 
ference in New York, and of the Republicans and In- 
dependents in Boston, distinctly declared that on all 
questions of policy upon which parties were divided 
the Independents and Republicans were also divided, 
and they would vote accordingly for members of Con- 
gvess. They were united solely in demanding unsus- 
pected official integrity for the highest office. Third, 
there are no more resolute and plain-spoken adherents 
of the Independent movement than the extremest pro- 
tectionists like HENry C. Lka, of Philadelphia. The 
Independents. have adopted no platform because of 
this diversity of view, and for the same reason their 
movement is not a new party movement, although 
some who are interested in it undoubtedly desire to 
see a reorganization of parties. Many of them also 
are revenue reformers; most of them, probably, are 
civil service reformers; some are prohibitionists. 

Among the anti-BLAINE men who are not Demo- 
crats there are, we repeat, all kinds of views upon 
other public questions, and upon all such questions 
they would not vote together. But in their judg- 
ment when the question of official integrity is raised 
by a nomination, that question takes precedence of all 
others; and however strong their Republican sympa- 
thy or their Democratic distrust may be, their first 
duty is to defeat a nomination the success of which, 
in their opinion, would be a declaration that a man 
might traffic on his office for his own gain without 
public disapproval, just as the election of General 
BUTLER would be the declaration that the most bla- 
_ demagoguery does not unfit a man for the Presi- 

ency. 


— 
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SENATOR EDMUNDS’S VIEW. 


SENATOR EDMUNDS's opinion of Mr. BLAINE is no 
secret. The Brattleborough Reformer has stated the 
substance of a letter written by the Senator four years 
ago—a letter which was seen by “‘ possibly not less 
than a hundred prominent Republicans in the State,” 
and the authenticity of which is not questioned. In 
that letter Mr. EDMUNDS said, substantially : 


“Tt is my deliberate opinion that Mr. Biarye acts as the attor. 
ney of Jay Goutp. Whenever Mr. Tuurman and I have settled 
upon legislation to bring the Pacific railroads to terms of equity 
with the government, up has jumped James G. Baring, musket in 
hand, from behind the breastworks of Govutp’s lobby, to fire in 


our back.” 


The attack upon Senator EDMUNDs in the PHELPs Jet- 
ter, which was not published, of course, without Mr. 
BLAINE’s knowledge and approval, and which was 
virtually his act, was the act of a man conscious of 
the opinion which the other held of him. 

Senator EDMUNDS is the strictest of partisans, and 
he has made a speech of five minutes to say that . 


“Whatever doubts or difficulties may embarrass our countrymen 
here or elsewhere in the United States, it seems to me that in the 
present attitude of political affairs the defeat of the Democratic 
party is a need fairly paramount to any other. I recognize fully 
the liberty of belief, of opinion, and of action that belongs to cit- 


-izenship. It is a fundamental part of our creed, and none of us can 


fail to feel the great responsibility that results from that freedom.” 


In these words Senator EDMUNDS virtually says with 
General CHAMBERLAIN that he proposes to support the 
nomination, but that he has no hard words or thoughts 
for those who do not. This is scarcely in keeping 
with that campaign of resistless enthusiasm which 
was promised, and it shows as forcibly as anything 
which has occurred since the nomination of Mr. 
BLAINE how deep and wide-spread is the Republican 
dissatisfaction with it. 

But in the terrible stress of the situation, in the en- 
deavor to merge the candidate in the party, and to in- 
duce honest Republicans to vote for a candidate whom 
they believe to have prostituted a great public trust 
to his private advantage, are not some eminent Re- 
publican leaders forgetting the fundamental Repub- 
lican principle of political honesty ? 


PARTY LOYALTY, 


THERE have been some. recent reminders’ of the 
true nature and function of party, and of the duty of 
party men, which are peculiarly timely when honored 
party leaders speak of party as they would speak of a 
church, or a corporation, or a patriot army, and imply 
that American citizens who vote according to their 
judgment and conscience are ‘‘ deserters,” ‘‘ traitors,” 
or ‘‘apostates.”” One of the excellent results of this 
campaign will be the dissipation of many of the dan- 
gerous fallacies about party and party ‘‘duty.” EDp- | 
MUND BURKE’s definition of party is familiar toall po- 
litical students. It is, in substance, that a party is 
a voluntary association of like-minded men to carry 
out certain policies with the power and authority of 
the state. The party bond is nota pledge, but a com- 
mon conviction and a common purpose, and military 
or ecclesiastical discipline and obligation are wholly 
foreign to a party. In this country they were first 
stringently introduced in New York, and, most fitly, 
by AARON BURR. 

A writer in the Atlantic recalls Mr. WEBSTER’S 
draft of a declaration of Whig principles and pur- 
poses in 1840, in which he says: | 


“Party spirit,....when it gains such an ascendency in men’s 
minds as leads them to substitute party for country, to seek no 
ends but party ends, no approbation but party approbation, and to 
fear no reproach or contumely so that there be no party dissatis- 
faction, not only alloys the true enjoyment of our institutions, but 
weakens every day the foundations on which they stand.” 


And again, in a speech at Valley Forge, in 1844, Mr. 
WEBSTER said : 


“When party spirit carries men so far that they will not in- 
quire into men and measures that are placed before them for 
support, but will only inquire to what party the men belong, or 
what party recommends the measures, that is a state of things 
which is dangerous to the stability of a free government.” 


In his eulogy upon WASHINGTON, Mr. WEBSTER re- 
fers to the warning of the Farewell Address against 
party spirit, and mentions the.danger that through 
the excesses of that spirit ‘‘the government itself may 
become nothing’ but organized party.” | 

The Boston Advertiser, commenting upon Senator 
Hoar’s military theory of party organization, recalls 
the words of JoHN Jay, whose name is one of the most 
illustrious in the political annals of New York, and 
whose words have a singular pertinence to this time: 


“ We approve of the customary mode of nominating candidates, 
and have uniformly concurred in it; that concurrence certainly 
involved our tacit consent to be bound by the nomination which 
should be made. But it is equally certain that such consent did, 
does, and ever will rest on the condition, trust, and confidence that 
such nominations only be made as we could or can support with- 
out transferring the obligations we are under to preserve our 
character and our minds free from humiliation and reproach. oe 
Adherence to party has its limits, and they are prescribed and 
marked by that supreme wisdom which has united and associated 
true policy with rectitude and honor and self-respect.” 
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AN ERROR AGAIN CORRECTED, 


WE are sorry to see that Senator Hoar has been 
misled by the republication in papers that support 
Mr. BLAINE of an article in HARPER’S WEEKLY of 
May 13, 1876, so far as to assert that the editor of this 
) paper has declared that ‘‘ Mr. BLAINE’s vindication of 
the principal charge against him was triumphant.” 

Senator Hoar is, of course, unaware that the article 
was published in HARPER’S WEEKLY dated May 13, 

vcr ah the time, that in the absence of further evi- 
dence the assertion of Mr. BLAINE was a thorough 
exculpation. The evidence in the case was then, 
however, unknown, including the existence of the 
letters. All was rumor, and further evi- 
dence” did not appear until after the publication of 
the paper, and the MULLIGAN letters were not made 
public until early in June. In other words, the real 
facts of the case and their apparent significance were 
not known until long after the article in the WEEKLY 
of May 13 was written. The letters and the investiga- 
tion supplied the further evidence, in the absence of 
which the speech of the 24th of April was said to be a 
complete vindication. 

The statement of Senator Hoar, therefore, conveys 
an entirely incorrect impression, because it necessarily 
implies that in the opinion of the editor Mr. BLAINE’s 
speech of the 24th of April completely and satisfacto- 
rily explained the facts which the MULLIGAN letters 


and the investigation revealed—an opinion which the . 


editor does not hold. 


VERMONT AND MAINE. 


THE State election in Vermont is, of course, a Republican 
victory. Vermont, as Senator EDMUNDS said, is the Repub- 
lican pole-star. The reduced vote in a Presidential year, 


and with a popular candidate, means only that the Repub- 


lican protest has reached to the Green Mountain State, and 
it shows that genuine enthusiasm is impossible for a na- 


tional nomination which a multitude of the strongest Re- . 


publicans can not support. 

The result in Maine will be known when this paper is is- 
sued. Every effort has been made to poll a very large Re- 
publican vote, and to secure a majority which may be cited 


as the verdict of the candidate’s own State in his favor. . 


There is no reason to suppose that such opposition to the 
Presidential candidate as exists in the State will be felt at 
this election, except that in Mr. REED’s Congressional dis- 
trict there is the open Republican opposition of General 
CHAMBERLAIN and his friends. They oppose Mr. REED in 
the exercise of the same independence which compels so 
many Republicans to oppose Mr. BLAINE. 

The Republican campaign in Maine has been directed 
against the Democrats and the Independent Republicans. 
Of the latter there have been extraordinary stories told 
from the stump, and every motive has been ascribed to 
their movement except the obvious and acknowledged one. 
In both Maine and Vermont the strength of the protest 
can not be known until the November election. But it has 
already shown the great error of the nomination. From 
no other candidate would there have been such a revolt, 
fur from no other candidate did the reasons for such a re- 
volt exist. 


SENATOR ANTHONY. 


THE death of Senator ANTHONY has been long expected, 
and it releases him from a suffering which was beyond 
remedy. He was a public man of long and honorable serv- 
ice, who filled every station to which he was called with 
dignity and grace. As the editor of the Providence Jour- 
nal, and Governor and Senator, he was the most important 
political figure in the State, and in his death Rhode Island 
loses the most successful politician in her history. 

In other years Senator ANTHONY’S crisp and pungent 
paragraphs in the Journal were very notable and influen- 
tial, and his paper was one of the half-dozen leading jour- 
nals in New England. It was by paragraphs rather than 
by elaborate editorial articles that he preferred to affect 
opinion, and. in the Senate it was by his occasional brief 
speeches, which were often singularly felicitous, and not by 
participation in debate or by prolonged orations, that he 
took part in the proceedings. | 

He was a devoted party man, and his political experience 
and judgment made him a wise counsellor. At home he 
lad the reputation of a shrewd manager, and his party will 
hot easily find so well-trained a leader. Yet for a long time 
there have been complaints that his rule was too absolute, 
ind that good politics required more freedom and inde- 
pendence than his sway permitted. Senator ANTHONY’S 
social sympathies and his literary tastes made him a very 
pleasant companion, and his conversation was full of in- 
teresting political reminiscence. He had become the Fa- 
ther of the Senate, and no Senator would be more sincere- 
ly mourned by his associates than this eourteous gentleman 
aud devoted and faithful legislator. 


RIOTOUS EXCURSIONS. 


— all great cities, New York is infested by “ gangs” 
“! Tuffians, who in New York, by reason of the peculiarly 
‘utimate relations that subsist between “politics” and 
cr Ime, go less in fear of the police than in other cities. It 
Ps sratifying, however, to know that the New York ruffian 
pet not feel himself entirely untrammelled and at liberty 
a impulses of his beautiful nature so long as 
: = on shore and within the jurisdiction of the police. 

“thy w Ot 80 gratifying to know that he betakes himself to 

tdaeuniel where he finds himself as unfettered by 

ws by — restraints as if he were with El Mahdi in 

ay udan, and can let loose his fund of animal spirits 
Th peaceable passengers without fear of molestation. 

© wanton murder that has lately been committed in 


The article stated, with other Republican pa- 


and ferries. 


the bay of New York is a novelty in excursions. The 
hilarity commonly stops at mayhem, or even at severe per- 
sonal contusions. But it is none the less true that there 
is absolutely no protection for peaceable passengers upon 
these excursions against organized bands of ruffians, who 
are in @ manner organized by the very fact of being ruf- 
fians. It often happens that such passengers are put and 
kept in terror of their lives during the whole progress of 
excursions, which are continuous riots, occasionally varied 
by invasions of peaceful rural neighborhoods, and levying 
tribute from the terrified inhabitants thereof. 

The murder in New York Bay last week was so atrocious 
in its circumstances, the murderers robbing the body of 
their victim and fighting for hours in its presence, that it 
has attracted public attention to the helplessness of peace- 
able excursionists, whose only chance of breathing fresh 
air involves the risk of being turned loose among a band 
of savages. It is not easy to say what should be done. 
It has been suggested that the owners of the vessels used 
for excursions should be compelled to keep and pay an 
adequate force of policemen, such as are now detailed, at 
the cost of the applicants, for service at hotels and banks 
This scheme would involve an increase of 
the police force during the excursion season, and would 
therefore require legislation, and it would be embarrassed 
by several difficulties of detail. But it is plain that these 
excursions must be either regulated or suppressed. It is 
intolerable that excursions should leave and return to the 
greatest of American cities almost daily during the sum- 
mer season which are parties of pleasure to persons of a 
riotous and murderous turn of mind, and to nobody else. 


A ‘*PRESUMPTIVE CASE” EXPOSED. 


THE Boston Journal, one of the most virulent of the BLAINE 
newspapers, recently said : 


“Mr. Scnvrz’s repeated and much-talked-of ‘rulings’ in favor 
of the Northern Pacific interests during his Secretaryship of the 
Interior, when viewed in connection with Mr. VitLarp’s fyendship 
and Mr. Scuurz’s subsequent connection with the Evening Post, 
afford a far stronger presumptive case against Mr. Scnvrz for any 
enemy who might wish to use it, than any ‘rulings’ of Mr. BLaine 
can possibly be made to sustain against him. We_do not believe 
that Mr. Scavrz was a dishonest official. But we urge the people 
of this country, if they have any rd for their own high inter- 


- ests, to cease and to rebuke this cankering hypercriticism of pub- 


lic men.” 


“Cankering hypercriticism” is undoubtedly bad, but so 
is gross and careless misrepresentation. Mr. SCHURZ dis- 
posed of this kind of insinuation long before the nomina- 
tion of Mr. BLAINE, by stating: 

1. That at the time when these rulings were made, Mr. 
HENRY VILLARD had no connection with the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

2. That the rulings were made by Attorney-General DEv- 
ENS, and not by Mr. SCHURZ, althongh Mr. SCHURZ’s name 
was appended to them pro forma. This statement was 
confirmed by a letter of General DEVENS published at the 
time. 

3. That the rulings were in conformity with decisions of 
the Supreme Court, which have been followed by every 
Administration since. 

Will the Journal now make as clear, clean, and complete 
a disposition of the case which Mr. BLAINE makes against 
himself? | 


THE ALDERMEN AND BROADWAY. 


WHEN the General Surface Railroad Bill was under dis- 
cussion at Albany last winter, it was proposed to make 
compulsory the sale of the franchises to be granted under 
it by the local authorities. Some plausible reasons were 
urged against that course, which is abstractly not always 
the best one, and the bill, as passed, provides that the local 
authorities may, “at their option,” expose the franchise to 
sale. 

It is tolerably well known in New York that the commit- 
tal of anything to the discretion of the Board of Aldermen 
is an invitation to breach of trust on the part of that body. 
Still few people can have expected so cynical and indecent 
a defiance of public opinion as was issued by that body— 
first, in giving away a franchise for which projectors have 
been willing, any time these twenty years, to pay large 
sums of money; and secondly, in meeting stealthily to con- 
firm this gift in spite of the Mayor’s veto, and in spite of a 
clear showing that they were throwing away at least a 
million dollars of the city’s money. ! 

Of course the men who did this invited the imputation 
to themselves of the very worst motives, but the eftrontery 
of their action is even more obvious than the considera- 
tions which induced it. Eleven years have elapsed since 
TWEED was sentenced, and eleven years is a space long 
enough to rub out from the memory of Aldermen the exem- 
plary lesson of TWEED’s sentence. The Aldermen have be- 
come accustomed to being treated as public enemies. It is 
true that they have earned this treatment by behaving as 
public enemies, but the treatment has none the less hard- 
ened their hearts and their foreheads, until they have come 
to look upon any measure by which their constituents can 
be despoiled as a lawful and meritorious act of war. There 
is need of a renewal of the example furnished by the pun- 
ishment of the TWEED ring. If any incautious Alderman 
has left any evidenee by which it can be made to appear 
that the surrender of Broadway was not a wanton surren- 
der of the city’s rights, but the result of a bargain by which 
the Aldermen got a share of what the city lost, such an 
Alderman will unwittingly have done more public service 
than all the Aldermen together have ever rendered in their 
official capacities. 

Whether this result can be brought about or not, the 
powerlessness of the Board of Aldermen for good and its 
power for mischief have again been so fully shown that it 
would be sheer folly to go on giving its members opportu- 
nities to betray the city. The history of municipal legisla- 
tion for ten years and more shows the gradual diminution 
of the power of the Aldermen, until no important civic func- 
tion is left them except that of selling public franchises un- 


der pretense of giving them away. Nobody can point to | 


sion of $1250 a year to Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD. 
says, “ will deny that Mr. ARNoLD is a poet of much and insuffi- 


any public inconvenience that would be entailed by abol- 


ishing a board which can only be trusted to do its remian- ~ 


ing duties when its members are frightened into a momen- 
tary deference to public opinion. 


. PERSONAL. 


Mr. W. Hamitton Grasoy, illustrator, painter, and author, is 


making a lengthened tour among his old haunts in the White 
Mountains and the Berkshire. Hills, of which his pen and pencil 


have so often spoken eloquently to the readers of the Harper pe- | 


riodicals. We are glad to announce that Mr. Grason is filling his 
portfolio and his memory with materials for a series of new arti- 
cles in Harper’s MaGazine. His position is altogether unique 
among contemporaneous artists, and his originality is as striking 
as the delicacy of his fancy and his touch, and the celebrity of his 
well-earned success. | 

—London Society, in a recent issue, thus pleasantly refers to the 
visit abroad of the author of Betsey and 1 Are Out: “It may not 
be generally known that Witt Carceton, the well-known American 
poet, is at present on a visit to London. Mr. Carveton is one of 
the few poets who can recite with dramatie effect their own poems, 
and .his success on the platform has only been exceeded by his 
popularity as a writer. One of his best entertainments is called 
‘The Science of Home.’ We understand that he has agreed to 
give twelve recitals between October 1 and 16.” 

—A beautiful chapel by the sea, with low-pitched roof, vaulted 
nave, and side-aisle arches suggestive of Brittany, has been erected 
by Mr. Samvec D. Craia, at Quogue, Long Island. Certain Italian 
features in the cathedral glass windows, the cross, and the vane, 
together with some Swiss reminiscences in the diminutive shin- 
gling of parts of the interior, enter into an ensemble of quaint pic- 
turesqueness which refreshingly contrasts with the terrors of much 


of our modern ecclesiastical architecture. The plans are from _ 


designs by Mr. S. V. Srratron. 
—The Governor of Vermont, the Hon. Samurt E. Priverer, of 


whom a portrait appeared in this journal on July 12, has just been 


re-elected. His administration has been honest, sagacious, and ef- 
ficient, and he is deservedly popular throughout his State. ° 

—The Hon. Ignatius DonneE.ty, who has again been nominated 
for Congress as the farmers’ candidate in the Third Minnesota 
District, is the author of that very successful and brilliant book, 
Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, in which he undertakes to 
demonstrate that the Atlantis myth is a reminiscence of the first 
civilized nation that ever existed. 

—Atma-Tapema has submitted for the critical inspection of the 
Germans at the Royal Academy exhibition in Berlin a life-size 
= of his daughter. She wears a gray dress and a shell neck- 

ace. 


pected. That mild-mannered man Cart Rosa refused to give a 


free ticket to the wife of one of his troupe, who wanted to witness © 


a performance in Dublin. The injured husband protested, and 
Mr. Rosa dealt him an angry blow which caused a fight, and left 
the impressario with a black eye. Our own Colonel Mapieson is 
less warlike. 

—Mr. Frovre is finishing the last volume of his biography of 
CaRLYLE, and CaRLYLE’s admirers are sorry that he did not burn 
some of his biographical bequests before he died. . 

+King A.ronso is still in consumption, with little hope of recov- 
ery, while his Austrian wife, now the regent-apparent, was never 
so unpopular. Spain seems again to be on the road to the republic. 

— Poor Car.otra, ex-Empress of Mexico, spends only a few thou- 
sands a year in her mad-hokse, and the accumulated interest of 
her immense fortune has become enormous. Her heirs will be her 
brothers. P 

—The ex-Empress EvGente is drinking mineral water at Carls- 
bad. Shé dresses in deep mourning and leans on a black cane. 
Her companions are the wife of General Boursakt, and M. Pétriz, 
who in. the days of her splendor was Prefect of Police. 

—Certain recent drawings by “that interesting artist Mr. F. D. 
MILLET,” to quote the words of the London Times, have been re- 
ceiving admiration in the English capital. 

—George Sand’s house at Nohant, France, is regarded by her 
family with reverence. All the clocks in the rooms were stopped 
at the hour of her death, and have never run since; the furniture 
and hangings of her boudoir remain as they were during her life- 
time, her grand piano is in its old place, and her books are just as 
she left them. 

—At a dinner recently in this city, Mr. Cart Scuvurz told an 
amusing story. 
saw a good-looking, massively built man coming toward me. I 
knew who it was at once, though I had never been in his presence 
before. I could not help smiling at the excellence of the gentie- 
man’s likeness as portrayed: by the caricaturists. Evidently he 
recognized me too, from the many ludicrous pictures that have 
been drawn of me, for his face, like mine, was on a broad grin. We 
knew each other at once. We had been pictorially introduced. 
We both laughed simultaneously, touched our hats, and passed on. 
The man was Joun KELty.” 

—If the report is true that Mr. Henry M. Sran.ry will soon lec- 
ture in this country on his experiences in Equatorial Africa, he may 
expect a good bank account. Overdone as the lecture business is, 
the hero of the Congo would draw a full house every time, espe- 
cially if, like Mrs. Lanerry, he should have a pagan boy with him, 


or, like Mr. Cask, should sing dialect songs, or, like Mr. Matruew 


ARNOLD, should have taken lessons in elocution, or, like Mr. Mark 
Twain, should whistle. 


—Mr. Inyoné, the Foreign Minister of Japan, lives in a charm- 


ing cottage in the neighborhood of Tokio, which he has caused to 
be furnished in part in European and in part in Japanese style. 
The woods used in the interior are highly polished, and the color- 
ing of the walls and ceilings would please a French artist. The 
Japanese have done so much for modern European art that they 
certainly are entitled to as much of our art as they may care to use. 

—A writer in the London World objects to the award of a pen- 
one,” he 


ciently appreciated beauty, or that he is a considerable and a sal- 
utary force in modern literature. But he is also a servant of the 
state—an inspector of schools—handsomely remunerated at the 
present moment, and entitled at no distant date to a substantial 
retiring allowance. Mr. ARNOLD is more than this: he is an em- 
inently successful man of letters. -He commands, and has long 
since commanded, the highest sums in the literary market. He 
has also been in receipt of his full salary as a public official. In 
addition to this, his employers—that is to say, the state—which 
now gratuitously subsidizes him, made him,not long ago, a free 

t of time in which to visit America, and, to reap a substantial 
harvest of pecuniary success. Mr. ARNOLD is a polished and pop- 
ular person in London society; he is the inheritor of a great 
name, and he has powerful friends in high places. . It is difficult 
to conceive of a grosser abuse of that prerogative which the right 
of nomination to Civil List pensions places in the hands of Mr. 


—The perils of operatic managers are imminent when least ex- 


“T was walking up Broadway,” he said, “ when I~ 


Giapstone. If Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD’s case is to be regarded as 


a precedent, an agitation against the Civil List i is inev- 
itable.” We venture the opinion that the spirit of such remarks 
meets with little sympathy from Englishmen who have read 
books, 
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HON. CHARLES J. FOLGER. 
BY Notman.—(See Page 593.) 


EDWIN M. LEWIS. 
Puotograpurp BY Gituert & Baoon.—(Sre Pacer 597.) 


THE REV. GEORGE FOSTER PIERCE, D.D. 
{See Pace 604.) 


SMITH SHELDON. 


Tae founder of the publishing house of SHetpon & Co. died on 


the Ist inst. at the Prospect House, Nyack, aged seventy-two. 
About ten years ago the firm discontinued their Broadway store, 
where the Galary magazine was published, and transferred their 
head-quarters to Murray Street. Since this period Mr. SHELDON 
had taken no active share in business, but had devoted himself to 
works of philanthropy. Mr, SHetpon was an_intimate personal 
friend of Marrnew Vassar, the Sounder of Vassar College, and 


SMITH SHELDON. 


was the confidential adviser of that good man in the work of es- 
tablishing the first and greatest college for female education. He 
was one of the original trustees of the college, and had survived 
nearly all of those whose names were joined with his in the deed 
of incorporation. He remained till his death Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Board, and to his energy and business 
ability Vassar College owes much. He was also a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Rochester University and Madison University, 
both in this State. In the much-needed work of educating the 
freedmen in the South he took an active and warm interest. 


HON. HENRY B. ANTHONY. : 
Puotoeraruep BY Bett.—[(See Pace 593.) 
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ROBERT CORNELL WHITE. 
BY Frank Pacer 597.) 


Mr. Sne.pon was a leading member of the Baptist sect, but his 
religion was not bounded by narrow lines, and where good was to 
be done his heart was ready and his hand was open. For years 
he was prominently connected with the American Bible Society, and 
gave his services to the Committee on the Distribution of Bibles. 
Mr. SuHeipon was of a good old New York family, his father, the 
last of the so-called “ cocked hats,” having been for twelve suc- 
cessive terms Speaker of the New York Legislature. . He himself 
will be long remembered for his integrity, liberality, and single- a 
minded devotion to every noble cause. 


HOW THEY GOT THEIR HEADS TOGETHER. 
THEIR GREAT STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 
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FROM POST TO FINISH. 


A RACING ROMANCE. 


Br HAWLEY SMART, 
Avruos or “ Bexxzre Laxcrox,” “ Borxp To Wis,” 
Geear Torting,” Fra. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
IMPUDENT LITTLE MONKEY!” 


Cakes and ale were going the evening the news 
reached Riddleton Moor that the Dancing Master 
had won the Two Thousand. It was a great tri- 
umph. For the stable to follow up last year’s 
successes by taking the first great three-year-old 
event of the season with an outsider, ridden by a 
Riddleton lad, was something to boast of. A hard 
man was old Greyson; but he told his wife to set 
the cups a-flowing upon this occasion, and to dis- 
pense Yorkshire hospitality to all comers. 

Judge the excitement of Dollie as she saw the 
boy with the telegram, mounted on the best hack 
in the stable, coming up the road at a hard gallop 
and waving the yellow tissue triumphantly over 

“ Our horse in a canter,” he exclaimed ; * Bush- 
ranger second ; Pibroch a bad third. Here's the 
telegram, master ;’ and with a grin of exultation 
he handed the yellow paper to old Greyson. 

The trainet looked leisurely over the tissue, 
which Dollie, with flashing eyes, read over his 
shoulder. 

“ You're right, father; you always stuck to it 


-he was a great horse when he liked, and that For- 


rest was the best lad you had.” 

“I never said that, my lass. What I said was, 
that he could do more with the Dancing Master 
than any of the other boys. The horse is more 


used to him, you see.” 


“It’s a great thing for Jim Forrest to win his 

first race, father, isn’t it? More especially when 

it is such a big race as the Two Thousand.” 
“Yes; and means a new frock for you, Dollie, 


and another mount or more before the season is . 


over for him.” 

But not only had Jim Forrest gone up.several 
Steps in the estimation of the trainer, but amongst 
the myrmidons of the stable he was suddenly re- 
garded with much respect. He had achieved at 
one bound the highest ambition of a stable-boy’s 
life. He was a successful jockey! What career 
might not be open in that line to one who had 
steered the winner of the Two Thousand to vic- 
tory? And already they regarded Forrest as 
blossoming possibly into a Frank Buckle or Jim 
Robinson, or one of those dead heroes of the sad- 
die that figure in turf legends. There was great 
anxiety felt all round for the return of Butters 
and his charge ; but that could not be expected 
as yet for two or three days. Although the 
Dancing Master had no other engagement, Butters 
had yet one or two other horses with him, who 
had been™“aken to Newmarket with a view to 
small handicaps or selling races, and so earn 
something to pay for their hay and corn. 

But the morning after the Two Thousand 
brought a letter from Cuthbert Elliston that ex- 
cited no little surprise in Bill Greyson and his 
wife. Dollie alone had a glimmer of the real 
meaning of it: ; 


“Congratulate you on your luck,” it ran. “If 
vou take my advice vou will part with your horse 
directly,.for, of course, he is now yours. Sir 
Marmaduke Martindale asked if he was for sale, 


_and of course puts the Dancing Master down as_ 
a veritable flyer, because he beat his own two 


highly tried ones. One thing-more. You will 
get rid of that boy Forrest at once ; from what I 
know about him,I don’t choose to have him in 
any stable with which I am connected. I had no 
idea you had got hold of him. With kind re- 
gards to Mrs. Greyson and Miss Dollie, 
* T am, vours truly, 
“ CUTHBERT Ettiston.” 


“ Well, thats a rum start,” as he finished the 
letter. What can he know of this lad Forrest 
Why, the boy’s only been with us a couple of 
months or so, and he told me he had never been 
in a racing stable before; and now I have per- 
emptory orders to discharge him.” 

“ But vou surely won't do anything so unjust, 
father? Why, he has just rendered you a signal 
service. Besides, he must be a fine horseman. 
] have heard vou say many times a more awk- 
ward horse than the ing Master we never 
had at Riddieton. Surely it would be parting 
with one likely to be of very great service to you.” 

“ Don't talk nonsense, child. No trainer can 
afford to indulge in the luxury of keeping a serv- 
ant whom one of his principal employers objects 
Dollie winced at the word. She had accus- 
tumed herself to hear het lover called one of the 
lads,” Or boys,” but there was something very 

t to her in the term of “servant,” and 
vet ahe knew that he was just as much 60 as any 
one else who looked after horses for hire. She 
was not a little put out, too, at the idea of Ger- 
ald’s leaving Riddleton.. She saw that -he had 


_ made the first step in the career which she had 


marked out for him, and she naturally wished 
that that career should be worked out under her 
own eye. She had pictured him as the crack 
jockey of the Riddleton stables. Now he would, 
of course, have to leave them, and probably settle 


at Newmarket. She did not see very much of 


him as it was, but her opportunities of meeting 
him would be rare indeed should that be the case, 
so that upon the whole Dollie’s gratification at 
her lover's triumph was not altogether without a 
mixture of allov. Her father puzzled over Ellis- 
ton’s ‘letter a good deal. He could not under- 


~ * Begun in No. 1439. 


stand it. He had endured a bitter experience of 
stable-lads in his time,and the idea of parting 
with a good boy, unless for proved dishonesty, 


was a terrible mistake in his eyes. However, if 


Mr. Elliston said it was to be so, it must. There | 


would be nothing for it but to give Jim Forrest 
twenty pound or so for his win, and tell him he 
no longer required his services. One thing Bill 
Greyson comforted himself with for the some- 
what unfair treatment he was about to mete out 
to young Forrest, and that was he could honestly 
recommend him for a situation in any other sta- 
ble, provided he failed to get sufficient employ- 
ment as a jockey. 


The end of the week brought Butters, Forrest, | 


and the horses home from Newmarket, flushed 
with success, for, to Elliston’s 
ters, having no orders to the contrary, had ven- 
tured to put Jim up again in one of the minor 
races, and this also Forrest had succeeded in win- 
ning, after exhibiting what the race-going com- 
munity pronounced a very pretty piece of riding. 
He came back most certainly expecting a word 
of commendation from the trainer ; that 

was somewhat chary of such words he knew well ; 


but he was assuredly dumfoundered at that gen- 


tleman’s first speech to him. Greyson was not 


the man to dally about an unpleasant task, and» 


though he honestly—could he have had his own 
way—would have been most loath to part with the 


boy, yet he felt that his employer’s orders must 


be carried out without delay. 

“Well, my lad,” he said,as he greeted young 
Forrest, “from all I hear, both from papers and 
hearsay, you've shown you can ride. If vou only 
keep steady, and don’t lose your head, I fancy 
your career as a jockey is marked out for you. 
You remembered what I told you about the horse, 
and stuck closely to it. I won a tidy little stake 
on it myself, and there’s a pony for you for riding 
to orders,” and, as he concluded, Greyson put five 


five-pound notes into Jim’s hand. “Mr. Elliston , 


ought to have behaved handsome to you, though 
I don’t want to ask what he’s given vou.” 

“T got nothing from Mr. Eliiston,” replied Jim, 
proudly ; “ not even thanks for being successful.” 

“ Well, yes, I’m sorry to say, you got something 
more than that. I’ve Mr. Elliston’s strict orders 
to discharge you, and I’ve no alternative but to 
obey them. What he has against you I’ve no 
idea, and at all events he don’t explain his reasons 
to me.” 

“TI can guess them pretty well,” replied For- 
rest, “‘ but that’s neither here nor there. I don’t 


suppose now [| shall have much trouble about | 
getting other employment. However,I have to 
thank you both for giving me a chance, and the 


liberality with which you have rewarded my suc- 
cess. I suppose I can have a day or two to look 
round ?” 
“Certainly, my lad,” replied Greyson. “We 
a got to part, but you're not turned away, you 
now.” 


Gerald felt that he must see Dollie before 
leaving Riddleton, and that, of course, there would 
be no difficulty about accomplishing. A letter 
in that old post-office unlicensed of the authori- 
ties would, of course, find her, and Gerald had not 
much doubt about her calling speedily at that 
poste restante under existing circumstances. If 
a girl does not want to see and sympathize with 
her lover in his hour of triumph, when does she 
want to see him? She’s scarce like to trouble 
him in the dark hour of reverse,I trow. But 
Dollie was full of exultation at Gerald’s success, 
and full of hope for his future. Although dash- 
ed with disappointment, and filled with indigna- 
tion at the injustice dealt out to him at first, she 
had still the sense to see, when she thought it 
over, that the best chance for a jockey to make 
his way quickly was to be resident at Newmarket. 
It was annoying to her personally to be so sepa- 
rated from her lover, but then she was gifted 
with plenty of common-sense, and reflected how 
many girls had to wait whilst their lovers made 
incomes sufficient to marry them on. He might 
be poor, he might be earning his bread in servile 
fashion, at the beck and call of any employer, 
like a hansom cabman, but he was of the best 
blood in Yorkshire, and say what you will you 
can’t knock that conservative idea out of the 
most radical woman's head. Even the broken- 
down gentleman who has forfeited his old station 
is always looked upon with a certain respect, lit- 
tle as it may be deserved, by the women of a 
class beneath him. 

“Oh, Gerald,” exclaimed the girl, as she leaned 
across the fence and kissed him, “I was so pleased, 
dear, when the telegram came in! How good of 
that cross-tempered gray thing to do his best for 
once { 

“A once, darling, that’s made me. It seemed 


as if the Dancing Master meant to repay the debt 


of gratitude for all the temper and patience he 
owes me. I dare say you heard what Mr. Elliston’s 
idea is of repaying me my jockeyship* Has he 
told your father the reason why he wishes me 
sent away?” 

“ Of course he recognized you, Gerald® But, 
no, he has not told father anything about that. 
I saw the letter myself. He merely says, vaguely, 
‘from what he knows about you.’” 

“I am very giad of it, Dollie. I should like to 
remain Jim Forrest for the next five years, but 
I'm afraid my incognito can hardly be sustained, 
even if Elliston says nothing about it. You see 
there are so many of my old University chums 
still there, and, of course, many of them come 
over to Newmarket. There they are a good many 
other people who have known me elsewhere. 
And if I am to come off as a jockey, I need scarce- 
ly say a gredt deal of my time must be passed at 
so that sooner or later I'm afraid 
my recognition is bound to take place.” 

“ T can’t shut my eyes to what vou say, Gerald, 
and though to me it matters nothing, yet I wish 
for your sake, and the sake of your mother and 
sister, it could be avoided. Still, the more suc- 
cessful you are the more certain it is to happen. 


wrath, But- 


In these days the crack jockeys and the fashion- 
able beauties occupy all the front places in the 
photographers’ windows. I want you to succeed, 
Gerald, and you must make up your mind to face 
the notoriety which attends success.” 

“ Yes, I fancy it’s all for the best,” replied Ger- 
ald. “You must forgive my wincing at two or 
three things. You have put me in the way of 
earning more money than I was ever likely to do 
in any other line ; but a Rockingham ridiig pro- 
Sessionally goes rather against the grain. Absurd, 
no doubt. I’m not very old, but I do know you 
can’t afford to be proud when you have got to 
earn your own living. It’s hard lines having to 
leave you, Dollie.” 

“ Nonsense,” replied the girl; “it’s only what 
all men do who get engaged early in life.” 

" !” interrupted a voice from behind. 
“Upon my word. Dollie, I should very much like 
to know who you are talking to about being en- 
gaged, forsooth. at this time in the evening; who 
is it, miss? I msist upon knowing,” continued 
Mrs. Greyson, as Gerald, at an imploring gesture 
from Dollie, retreated precipitately in direc- 
tion of the stables. 

“ Who is it?” replied Dollie, quietly. “Some 


one, mother, I had something to say to.” 


“Don’t answer me in that way, miss. Go in, 
and see about supper directly ; and we’ll soon see 
whether your father thinks that because one of 
his stable-boys wins races, it justifies him in keep- 
ing company with his daughter.” | 

“Tf I’m to be accused of flirting, mother, with 
every one with whom I exchange a civil word 
about the place, perhaps I'd better be locked up 
at once. Yes, I met young Forrest, and I was 
only congratulating him on his success, and on 
his future prospects. Oh dear,-no! not here, I 
know,” she added, with a little toss of her head ; 
“but he told me he bas got a good opening, and 
you know, mother dear,” concluded Dollie, with a 
sweet smile, “men are engaged to ride as well as 
to marry 

“Go along into the house, you impudent little 
monkey! Do you think I’m a mole, and can’t see 
how things are going on? This comes of you 
trapesing over to York, and trying on gloves in 
your uncle’s shop. You’ve got that giddy that 
sooner than not carry on with somebody, you'll 
be for carrying on with a stable-boy. Go in, do, 
you saucy little baggage; and if yqur father al- 
lows that young Forrest to be another day about 
the place, he’s a bigger fool than I take him to 

I don’t know that Dollie was much perturbed 
by this threat. She knew very well that Jim 
Forrest was already dismissed, and whether, aft- 
er her mother’s discovery, he was permitted to lin- 
ger on another few days or so, was likely to be 
of very little consequence as far as their love af- 
fair was concerned. She could never venture to 
give him another meeting, now her mother’s sus- 
picions were a 

As forher father? Well, Dollie knew he nev- 
er was seriously angry with her for twenty-four 
hours, so that upon the whole she was not much 
discomposed by the aspect of things. __ 

Mrs. Greyson was as good as her word. Sup- 
per. over, she ordered Dollie to bed in that per- 
emptory fashion that few about her ever ven- 
tured to resist. Her petulant invalid manner 
and ways were simply the outcome of indolence, 
which her husband was too easy to dispute; but 
she had a pretty resolute will of her own when 
she was roused, and those who knew her best 
best knew it. Indolent dispositions are apt to 
be of this fashion ; like the kettle on a slow fire, 
they take some time to boil, but boil over at last, 
and all the more wickedly from the hot water not 
being quite expected. 

Mrs. Greyson had been a manager in her day, 
and the subordinates she had drilled and dis- 
ciplined still stood no little in awe of the missus 
when she did look into things; so what with 
that and Dollie’s being now able to take her mo- 
ther’s place in some measure, the wheels of the 
ménage at Riddleton Moor Farm ran pretty 
smoothly. 

Dollie of late had rather rebelled against the 
maternal autocracy, but she had never ventured 
upon quite such flippant rejoinder as to-night. 

Dollie, after some slight deliberation, having 
yielded to her mother’s mandate and retired, Mrs. 
Greyson at once acquainted her husband with 
Dollie’s culpable conduct. 

“Damme!” said Bill Greyson, bringing his 
hand heavily down upon the table, “this won't 
do. He’s a nice lad, that young Forrest, and I 
won't say but what he’li make a jockey in time, 
but I'm not going to have him sweethearting here 
with Dollie, all the same. Leave him to me, 
Dorothy, and I'll see he clears out sharp to-mor- 
row.”’ 

Mrs. Greyson would rather have enjoved deal- 
ing with the audacious Forrest herself, but she 
knew her husband too well to suggest such a 
thing. She reigned paramount in her own do- 
main, but Bill Greysomeolerated no interference 
with any of his own myrmidons, except in a very 
limited way from his right-hand man Joe Butters. 
Though a rigid disciplinarian, he was a kind mas- 
ter,and Jim Forrest received his tamedtate dis- 
missal next morning in rather softer terms than 
he otherwise would have done on account of hav- 
ing so successfully passed his “little go.” 

“ Look here, Forrest,” said the trainer ; “I told 
you that you might stay on a few days with me, 
till you had arranged where to go. I tell you now 
you must clear out this afternoon. From what 
I hear, you came to Riddleton fooling after my 
daughter. NowTI ll have no caterwauling of that 
sort. You've a future before you if you behave 
yourself and keep clear of drink. One thing 
more: take my advice and keep clear of muslin 
for the next six or seven years. It’s brought as 
many of your profession to grief as spirits. Good- 
by, my lad; and,” added Greyson, as he shook 
hands, “ don’t let me hear of your hanging around 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
MR. THORNDYKE’S CRICKET CLUB. 


Yor woke up in real earnest when the result of 
the Two Thousand reached it. I don’t mean cz. 


I on the extraor- 
dinary run of luck that was attending his brother’: 
stable, but Yorkshire generally had no kindly 
feeling toward Bill Greyson. He had imparted 
the secret of last year to no one except a very 
few intimates. He had not kept them out of the 
Caterham business in the City and Suburban, ani 
many of the Tykes had lost their money both Jas: 
ear and this over that horse, and hardly a sou! 
been the better for the victory at Newmarket. 

“Clever tactician, Tom, your brother; but he 
moight gie his friends and neighbors a turn, Jai. 
when he’s got such a clinking good thing as tha: 
last. Cuthbert Elliston, I reckon, made a mort 
of money out of the business. He's deep, deep 
as the Humber, is Elliston.” 

It was in vain that Thomas Greyson proteste: 
his brother had told him nothing, and that he 
firmly believed the Riddleton people had won no 
money over it. Yorkshire knew better than that. 
Both the Greysons, Elliston, and Sam Pearson 
had won big stakes over it. A clever division, 
very, said the denizens of the valley of the Ouse. 
“they do not tell us mooch afore the race, that's 
sartain ; but it’s noa use they're telling us after- 
ward they ’ain’t collared the brass.” 

Amongst other persons upon whose ears ai! 
this sort of talk happened to fall was Ellen Rock- 
ingham. She had gone into Mr. Greyson’s shop, 
ostensibly to purchase some small articles she 
needed, but in reality quite as much with a view 
to coming across Dollie. She had not quite made 
up her mind what she would say to Dollie if she 
found her there, was not quite, indeed, sure that 
she would speak to her at all; but there was the 
fact they could get no news whatever of Gerald, 
and the sole person who knew of his whereabouts 
was Dollie Greyson. The girl was not in the 
shop, being, as we know, still at Riddleton, but 
while buying the trifles she wanted she overheard 
the race for the Two Thousand discussed. Miss 


Rockingham honestly cared nothing for turf mat- 


ters, still she had been brought up in the bosom 
of a most sporting family, and naturally could 
not help knowing something about them, besidcs, 
Cuthbert Elliston and Mr. Sam Pearson were men 
only too well known to her, and whom she knew 
Gerald more than suspected of having a consid- 
erable hand in working his father’s ruin. Once 
attracted by the subject, she listened to the dis- 
cussion, which there was no attempt on the part 
of the speakers to make confidential, and gather- 
ed from it a most unfavorable opinion both of 


' Dollie’s father and his employers. 


“Yes, old Bill’s never been in the habit of 
letting his neighbors stand in with his ‘good 
things,’ but if ever he ought to have given a man 
a hint it was over the last Leger. He knew how 
deep the poor Squire was in the swim that went 
for Caterham, and Rockingham had been a rare 
good friend to him in his early days. He ouglit 
to have told him to save himself over Phaeton.” 

“ Yes, indeed ; but those Riddleton people think 
only of the money, and don’t care how, or from 
whom, they getit. By-the-way, Greyson’s brouzht 
out a new lad as well as a new three-year-vld. 
The papers say that boy Forrest promises to be 
as good as the horse.” | 

And this was the first Ellen was destined to 
hear of her brother’s new career, and little did 
she dream then who Forrest was. In fact, so 
mechanically did the name fall upon her ear 
that when next she heard it she failed to recog- 
nize it. 

‘Well, Miss Rockingham,” exclaimed Mr. 
Thorndyke, who had just entered the shop and 
caught just enough of the conversation to become 
aware that the late race at Newmarket was un- 
der discussion, “I presume you have enough 
county patriotism to be proud of Yorkshire's tri- 
umph over the Southron. I own I am always 
glad when those Newmarket people get beaten 
on their own dunghill. They give themselves 
such tremendous airs, and think that no one can 
train a horse except on the Heath.” 

“Surely, Mr. Thorndyke, you don’t approve of 
racing? I know you go very far on the subject 
of field- sports, but not quite so far as that, 
surely 

“Tf you mean do I go racing, certainly not, al- 
though I can see no harm in one of my cloth do- 
ing so once in a way; but I did a good deal a= 4 
young man, and I still can not help watching \t 
in the papers.”’ 

Ellen could not understand Mr. Thorndyke; 
that he should entertain these extraordinary o}'1- 
ions and yet be a respected and popular pars! 
priest, as she knew him to be, was inexplicable 
to her. It was so contrary to the views of the 
religious sect with which she had elected to iden- 
tify herself. ; 

“Will you come to my tea and turn-out nex" 
Thursday, Miss Rockingham? It’s simply the 
opening of my cricket club for the season. 
entertain somewhat more substantially than t«:. 

A few of my friends, also, are kiti 
enough to patronize me. Durnsford, with whom 
I dined last night, for one has promised tv 
come.” 

Ellen stared. She knew that the new Canou 
had already acquired the reputation in York of 
being very fastidious in the choice both of his 
friends and his cook, and that to be one of his 
intimates was already regarded as a social dis- 


tinction. 

“You lock amazed, Miss Rockingham, at "' 
being a friend of Durnsford’s. Our views, cer- 
tainly, are not similar, but he’s a clever man and 
tolerant, and by no means thinks it incumber' 
that every one should be of his way of thinkin<. 
Or,” he continued, laughing, “do you think it's 4 
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ing after the flesh-pots, and that the Can- 
mgt y reconciles me to the Canon’s opinions ? 


the full measure of my iniquities. You will bea 
check upon me, remember.” 

And then Ellen promised to go, and bade him 

-by with a friendly little nod. 

It was not particularly curious what had 
brought about the intimacy between the two men. 
Mr. Durnsford was careless whom he became 
friends with as long as there was something in 
them. He had all the tolerance of opinion that a 
man accustomed to mix in the great London whirl- 
pool usually acquires. He admired Thorndyke’s 
straightforward, fearless character,and recognized 
his great ability. The Canon was, in his courtly 
way, quite as fearless as Thorndyke, but he was 
not quite so outspoken. The world had mar- 
velled much when Mr. Durnsford accepted ad- 
vancement other than metropolitan, but there are 
always wheels within wheels, and Mr. Durnsford 
was privately informed it was merely a stepping- 
stone to something better, so he accepted an ex- 
cellent country living a few miles*from York and 
a stall in the Minster, put a curate into the Rec- 

y, and took up his own residence for the most 
part within the city. 

It was a lovely day in June, the week between 
Epsom and Ascot, when Miss Rockingham started 
off to keep tryst with John Thorndyke, and be 
present at the opening day of his parish cricket 
club. Only the week before, the racing commu- 
nity had been electrified by the new boy from the 
Riddleton stable actually getting third for the 
Derby on a little-fancied outsider, and there were 
not wanted good judges who declared that young 
Forrest fairly outrode Blackton for the place, and 
Blackton was not only considered a good jockey, 
but it was well known had stringent orders to 
be in the first three if possible. People talked 
about this in York a good deal, and hailed the 
advent of another great north-country jockey who 
should be as famous as Bill Scott, Job Marson, or 
Frank Butler in a short time. Greyson was con- 
gratulated on having found not only the horse, 
but the man, and then folks began to inquire why 
it was that Jim Forrest had not ridden the Dan- 
cing Master instead of an outsider like Trumpet 
Major, on which it oozed out Forrest had set up 
his tent at Newmarket, and severed all connec- 
tion with the Riddleton stable. 

Miss Rockingham arrives at the cricket field, 
and is welcomed by John Thorndyke in most un- 
clerical costume. A loose black surtout over his 
flannels is all the acknowledgment the Rector 
pays to his cloth. 

“You don’t mean to say you are going to 
play 2” said Ellen, smiling, as she shook hands, 
for even she, it not being Sunday, saw nothing 
extraordinary in his doing so. 

“Yes. -To tell you the truth, it’s a sort of 
pious fraud, Miss Rockingham. You see, my 
folks don’t like the opening match without ‘par- 
son’s in it.’ So he always is, a.d is very un- 
lucky, too. You'll see what a duffer I am to- 
day. The fact is, you can’t make a good score 
and look after your guests, and some other fel- 
low always has to fag out for me.—Oh, Durns- 
ford, you remember Miss Reckingham ?” 

“Could any one but an extreme radical like 
you presume to ask such a question? But there’s 
nothing a radical won’t ask.” 

“Yes, we are always desirous of acquiring. in- 
formation, whilst you dear old conservatives for- 
get nothing and learn nothing.” 

“‘ Now, my dear Thorndyke, you know you only 
ask questions to annoy people, and it is usually 
successful. One either don’t want to give infor- 
mation, or hasn’t any to give. A wise man hates 
confessing ignorance.” 

“ Well,” laughed Thorndyke, “‘ my present busi- 
ness is to get a few runs; so I shall leave Miss 
Rockingham in your charge.” 

“Quite right. Go and get your few runs— 
can’t be too few for the sake of your guests, who 
for once are thoroughly in accord with your Lib- 
eral principles.”’ . | 

“Is Mr. Thorndyke really a Radical ?” inquired 
Miss Rockingham. 

“Yes; and so are sensible men of all denom- 
inations in reality, if-by radicalism you mean 
that the world can’t stand still. Ah! well hit!” 
he exclaimed, as their host sent a ball to leg for 
four. ‘ Let’s wait a minute, and watch the game. 
Thorndyke is a really fine player.” 

Two or three more slashing hits, and then the 
_ Rector skyed one which his opponents promptly 
secured. A little ovation his return to 
the tent, not on account of the half-score runs 
or so he had made, but as a testimony to his 

“Dear me, rndyke, I ewe you,” 
said Mr. Durnsford, with a twinkle in his eye. 
“I had no idea you were such a hand at lifting 


them.” 
_ “T always like to ascertain in these practice 
matches what the fielding’s like,” rejoined the 
Rector. 
John Thorndyke’s lunch was a t success. 
There were at least fifty sat down in the 
tent, consisting of the elevens, the leading peo- 
ple in his parish, and a few,personal friends like 
herself and Mr. Durnsford. ° 
Miss Rockingham. could not but see what a 
popular man with his people this, in her eyes, 
most unorthodox was. It puzzied her. 
Could this man, so utterly unlike what she was 
accustomed to as one having religion, 
really have the welfare of those confided to his 
charge at heart? Still, it was evident that he 


knew every’one, and from a word that dropped 

here and besides intimate 

— of their lives. knew that though 
P 


in what was to her most unconven- 


“T know now these fellows can catch.” 


tional fashion, yet that his words went home, and 
his congregation li th rapt attention to 
those short stirring addresses. Was this man 
doing as much good, according to his lights, as 
those more rigid and ascetic clergymen with whom 
she had been so far associated ? 

She ventured, as they strolled about after lunch- 
rains to put a question to this effect to Mr. Durns- 


“We have all our way of attaining an end, 
Miss Rockingham,” replied the Canon, “but I 


} wish I could think I did half as much good as 


Thorndyke. I will tell you a little story. Be- 


fore he came here, Thorndyke had charge of a | 


parish in East London. Calling one day on an 
artisan who was just recovering from a long ill- 
ness, he found the poor fellow unusually despond- 
ent. An excellent opportunity for work had pre- 
sented itself, but all his wardrobe was in pawn, 
and he had no decent clothes in which to apply 
for it. There was no time to be lost or it would 
be gone. Thorndyke rose to the emergency. He 
quietly divested himself of the best part of his 
raiment, insisted upon the convalescent man put- 
ting on the clothes he took off, and then awaited 
his return. The man’s application was success- 
ful; thanks to Thorndyke’s promptitude, he was 
just in time to secure the situation he coveted. 
No one ever heard our friend allude to it, but the 
working-men of that district have by no means 
been so reticent, and the incident gave Thorn- 
dyke the most unbounded influence over them.” 
Miss Rockingham was as much impressed with 
this story of John Thorndyke as his late parish- 
ioners, and turned it over in her mind many times. 
{TO BE CONTINUED. 


EDWIN M. LEWIS. 


Mr. Epwin M. Lewis, the well-known capital- 
ist and railroad man, who died August 23, was at 
the time of his death President of the Farmers’ 
and Mechanics’ National Bank of. Philadelphia, 
and also Receiver of the Reading road. He was 
born in 1812 in Philadelphia, where his father 
was a wealthy ship-owner. After acquiring a 
commercial education in his father’s office, he 
entered the house of McKean, Borix, & Trott, 
of which the second partner became in after 
years Secretary of the Navy. The foundation of 
his fortune was laid by some successful voyages 
to China, at first as a supercargo, but finally on 
his own account. 

His connection with the Farmers’ and Mechan- 
ics’ Bank ‘began in 1847, and was only severed 
by death. He was chosen by the court as as- 
signee of Jay Cooker’s estate, and has held other 
positions of the highest trust. 

Mr. Lewis had the honor of being one of the 
original fifty who founded the Union League, and 
it is a strange coincidence that another of its 
founders, H. M. Puitvirs, nearly of the same age, 
was at the same time lying at the point of death. 

Mr. Lewis was for two years a widower, and 
left several sons and one married daughter. He 
was a consistent member of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 


THE PRESIDENT AT NEWPORT. 


Newport has within the last week or two been 
even gayer than usual. The pleasures of lawn 
tennis and polo, of garden parties and Casino 
concerts, of driving and swimming, of boating and 
dancing, have been largely increased by the visit 
of the President. Naturally all the resources of 
dinner-giving and hospitable Newport were calle 
out to do honor to the chief of the nation, and 
the festive occasion has been one of unusual 
brilliancy. The most interesting sight was the 
visit of the President to the Torpedo Station. 
The day was lovely, and the harbor was soon 
dotted by countless sail and row boats, filled with 
ladies anxious to see the promised submarine ex- 


plosion, and to get a peep at the President. Cap- 


tain SeLrripGe, the commanding officer, had pre- 
pared an elaborate programme, and invited a 
number of distinguished guests, including mem- 
bers of the cabinet, the diplomatic body, and the 
fashionable world of Newport. The commanding 
officers of the North Atlantic Squadron, under 
Admiral Lucs, the officers of the training squad- 
ron, as well as the army officers from Fort Adams, 
added to the gayety of the scene by the brilliance 
of their uniforms. The President’s arrival at 
Goat Island was greeted by the explosion of twen- 
ty-one torpedoes, which were exploded in rapid 
succession by electricity, the key-board being in 
the electrical building. The effect was grand, as 
tons of water, breaking into spray, were thrown 
heavenward to a height of two hundred feet. 
Captain Sxirripce exhibited to his guests his 
new gun-cotton contact torpedo, with which he 
blew an old schooner, the Joseph Henry, all to 
pieces. This incident is graphically pictured on 


609. 
ae the following day the fleet was reviewed by 


the Secretary of the Navy, and target practice was 
ordered. The vessels were placed in column, and 
the flag-ship commenced to fire, followed by the 
Yantic, Swatara, Alliance, and Vandalia. Our 
artist, Mr. Davipson, thus describes the scene: 
“ Ag the fleet rounded into line, signal colors were 
run up on the Zennessee to ‘commence firing,’ 
and answering pennants were promptly sprung 
aloft from the other ships. We were close enough 
to see and hear everything distinctly. Sharp or- 
ders from the officers and shrill piping of the 
boatswains’ whistles mingle with the hum of the 
gale amid the rigging overhead. The bulwarks 
of the vessels are now gaping open, showing the 

eat rifled pivot-guns, and their crews expectant. 
Sie wraps are but small white specks in the dis- 


tance. 
“Saddenly a great gush of white smoke bursts 
from the Tennessee's bows. It folds back, envel- 


‘| oping half the ship. Simultaneously with the 


roar of the gun is heard the quavering shriek of 
the shell speeding toward the target. Three tall 


jets of spray mark its perfect line, and it bursts 
with a bright flash just over the mark, leaving a 
round ball of smoke drifting before the gale. 
Gun after gun now speaks. One shell speeds 
beautifully straight, and, bursting just this side, 
hurls its fragments ahead, whitening with their 
spray a half-acre of water about the target. Arr- 
other, after cutting the tops off a dozen billows, 
bounds hundreds of feet into the air, and there 
explodes. 

“Presently the Yantic opens fire, and soon all 
are wrapped in a shroud of smoke. One shell, 
bursting as it leaves the gun, tears up a lane of 
white foam for hundreds of feet with its frag- 
ments. 

- “The targ 
bursting shells and jets of spray. 


ets are soon shrouded in smoke and 
It was a grand 


sight.” 


| 
The firing was excellent, as every shot would 
have struck a vessel broadside on. The distance 
was about 1700 yards. The President was too 
late to see the firing from the fleet, but had on 
the previous day witnessed some torpedo target 
practice, which had nearly resulted in/an accident. 
One of the torpedoes explod maturely, and 
considerable alarm was felt till it was ascertained 
that no damage had been done. The torpedo was 
luckily in the water, for if it had been on deck, 
the vessel would have been blown to pieces and 
many lives lost. ; 


TLE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 


THE international exhibition now in progress 
at Philadelphia, under the auspices of the Frank- 
lin Institute of Pennsylvania, is the fourth of 
its kind, the three preceding having been those 
of Paris, Munich, and Berlin. All four-have been 
held within as many consecutive years, and the 
reflection may occur that they are succeeding each 
other with too great rapidity. Yet when we ob- 
serve the remarkable progress made almost from 
day to day in the utilization of electrical force, it 
becomes obvious that even the developments of 
a single twelvemonth may deserve to be gathered 
up and displayed in a new exposition. One of 
the most striking thoughts occurring to the vis- 
itor in Philadelphia is that whereas ten years ago 
the magnetic telegraph, that wonder of our age, 
would necessarily have been the central and all- 
absorbing feature of an electrical fair, now it is 
relegated to a modest corner, not for purposes of 
display, but to fulfill the same matter-of-fact func- 
tions that it might in a political convention or a 
dog show. It is the uses Of electricity as a light, 
a motor, and a conductor of sound that now claim 
the chief place of honor and of interest. 

The exhibition was opened on the 3d of Sep- 
tember—to continue until the 11th of October— 
with appropriate ceremonies, in the presence of 
a vast throng, which included many guests distin- 
guished in diplomacy or in science. It is held in 
a new and spacious building, constructed for the 
purpose, at the corner of Lancaster Avenue and 
Thirty-second Street, close by the old Pennsylvania 
Railroad station. This latter is connected with 
it as an dnnex, and furnishes not only a fine con- 
cert hall and lecture-room, but also additional 
area for electric railway switch and signal ex- 
hibits and others that require much space. The 
spot is not far from the one on which Frank- 
Lin, one hundred and thirty-two years ago, drew 
the electric fire from the sky along his kite 
string. 

Despite many evidences of incompleteness at 
the outset, this exhibition will be a worthy suc- 
cessor to fhe finest that has gone before it. All 
the dynamos and electric light and telephone 
systems familiar to the American public—the 
Edison, the Thomson-Houston, the United States, 
the Brush, the Bell, the Bernstein, the Excelsior, 
the Acme, the MeTighe, the Weston, and so on— 
are there in their familiar manifestations. Here 
may be seen Epison’sgigantic machine, the largest 
dynamo in the world, the thirty ton “Jumbo,” sev- 
en feet in height, nine in width, and fifteen in 
length, challenging the old-time supremacy of 
steam, as represented in the great Porter & AL- 
LEN engine that furnishes power for a myriad 
minor machines and wheels through the build- 
ing. A dozen:or more powerful dynamos and 
many steamn-engines are met from point to point. 
Here are the Thomson-Houston devices for con- 
veniently combining the arc and incandescent 


‘systems. Here is the joint exhibit of the Ord- 


nance Corps and Signal Service of the army, 
with its electric self-recording rain gauge, its 
model of‘a field telegraph train and portable 
field telegraph apparatus, its instruments for 
measuring /the force and direction of the wind 
and the velocity of projectiles, and for determin- 
ing barometric pressure, besides the familiar sys- 
tem of signaling. 

Hard’ by is the Navy Department’s exhibit, 
which includes torpedoes fired by electricity and 
others exploded by contact ; electrical appliances 
for firing guris separately or in broadside; a pair 
of revolving naval search lights operated by 
Grammeé dynamos: electrical appliances for de- 
termining water currents or electric currents ; de- 
vices for exploding torpedoes in boats, and the 
ingenious McEvoy apparatus for controlling a 
group of torpedoes from a common centre, and, 
above all, for ascertaining the presence of hostile 
torpedoes by a telephonic detector sunk under 
the water, and communicating the news of their 
proximity to the patrolling boat by a peculiar 
low sound. In one of the towers is a great elec- 
tric naval search light, perhaps the most power- 
ful in the country, throwing its ray, by means of 
lenses and reflectors, over the city for a distance 
of more than two miles. . 

Fire alarms and burglar alarms of many kinds 
—matting with electric wires that can be put un- 
der carpets; wires and bells that connect. with 
doors, windows, and safes; telephones in their 


“now familiar guise, one of them communicating 


even with Boston; photometers and telemeters ; 
locomotive head-lights; arc and incandescent 


lamps of all varieties; electric clocks and elec- 


tric apparatus for minutely subdividing time—~_ 


these are encountered on every hand. The ap- 
plications of electricity to medicine, dentistry, 
and surgery find a place, as does educational ap- 
paratus for the schooi-room. There are the mar- 
vels also of the phonograph, the microphone, and 
various devices used thus far mainly for enter- 
tainment. The telegraph, too, has its share of at- 
tention after all in the exhibition of its multiplex 
system, which allows scores of messages to be 
sent simultaneously over the same wire without 
the slightest interference or betrayal of each oth- 
er—a most useful invention in these days when 
the multitude of wires required under the old 
system would be appalling. ea 

- Electro-plating, lightning-rods with their copper 
wires and platinum tips, the application of electri- 
city to mining and blasting, and other familiar 
matters are not neglected here. (Groups of sew- 
ing-machines are at work on leather or on cloth 
by the aid ofelectricity, and some of those who 
sew are merely doing on exhibition what they have 
done in their own workshops for months. There 
is a great case full of eggs, from which chickens 
are to be hatched by electricitv. Storage batteries 
of various sorts and exhibits of electrical supplies 
are found, and many small dynamos seen adapted 
to Almost any form of light sedentary labor per- 
formed by man. A great variety of globes and 
chandeliers is shown, and upholsterers and other 
tradesmen have taken advantage of this fact, it 
must be confessed, to make displays of very beau- 
tiful wares, which no one. would like to misé see- 
ing, though their chief connection with the pur- 
pose of the exhibition seems to be merely that of 
demonstrating that goods of their quality light 
up admirably under the electric light. In a few 
other instances the connection of exhibits with 
the central purpose of the fair may be even more 
obscure ; still the display of gas-lighting appara- 
tus can at least be regarded as a-useful foil to 
electric illumination, while that of gas engines 
may be designed to show that gas has yet new 
missions in prospect. 

The literature of electricity is represented by a 
large collection of books, which will. pass into the 
possession of the Franklin Institute at the close 
of the fair. Great maps hung on the walls of 
the lecture-room show the lines of sea cable, pre- 
sent and prospective. The history of electrical 


appliances is set forth by exhibits of old-fashion- 


ed voltaic piles, an electric machine constructed 
by FRANKLIN, the famous instrument of Morse, 
and so on; and certainly one of the most striking 
portions of the whole display is the contribution 
by the United States Patent-office of the original 
models on which patents were granted to the most 
famous of existing American electric devices. 

For spectacular effect, night, when all the mul- 
titudinous flames of this palace of light, both 
within and without the building, are flashing, is 
the time most favorable. Within, disposed at 
all available points, hanging' from girders and 
arranged in rows along the thirteen arched raft- 
ers of the main building, are no fewer than 5600 
incandescent lights and 350 arc lights.° Of the 
former, 1200 are contributed by the United States 
Company and 3800 by the Edison, other companies 
furnishing the remainder. The dazzling noonday 
splendor of this illumination is enhanced by a 
large fountain in the centre, which throws an 
upward jet from a mass of stone, against which 
shoot other great jets from the rim of the basin. 
The spray, illuminated by the surrounding lights, 
transmitted through glasses of different éolors, 
reflects prismatic hues at every point, and falls 
in a perpetual shower of jewels. Beds of flowers 
around the basin add to the effect, as do the other 
decorations of the hall. While the eye is thus 
gratified, the electric organ attracts the ear from 
its position in the gallery, the key-board with 
which the performer plays it- being on the main 
floer, a hundred feet below. 

From an exhibition so largely devoted to prac- 
tical mechanism, occupying 200,000 square feet 
of space, and actuated by steam-engines aggre- 
gating 1800 horse-power, not only pleasure but 
scientifte-pfrofit should be expected. There are 
about 250 separate exhibitors, and from six to 
eight times that number of exhibits. These cover 
a very wide-range of electrical application, and 
the committees who are to examine: and report 
upon them are mostly well-known experts, who 
will doubtless put them to a thorough test. 


ROBERT CORNELL WHITE. 


THE well-known boat owner Ropert CorneL. 
Wuite died on Friday, August 29, at Fort Ham- 
ilton. Mr. Waite was familiar to the public as 
the proprietor of the Rockaway steamers Co- 
lumbia, Adelphi, Grand Republic, Americus, and 
Navesink, on board which so many of our sea- 
loving citizens have tempted the perils of the 
deep, and sought a “ sniff of-the briny.” On the - 
transfer of these vessels to the Knickerbocker 
Company two vears ago, Mr. Water contemplated 
the organization of a new line, but failing health 
compelled him to abandon the idea and to retire 
into private life. During the war Mr. Wire 
held a contract with the government for trans- 
ports, and one of his steam-ships, the Alice Price, 
was sunk by the Alabama off Charleston Harbor. 

Mr. WuiTE was an American born in England 
in 1823. He was brought up in New York,'and 
was for some time engaged in the crockery-ware 
firms of Haypock & Co. and AtLen, Wurtz, & Co., 
till he became interested in a ferry company, and. 
began to build boats for himself. He was for a 
long time President of the Columbia Steam Nav- 
igation pany, in which he was the chief if 
not sole owner, President of the Hydraulic Safety 


‘Steering Company, and of the United States Land 


Company. Mr. Wurre lived for many years in 
Brooklyn before he removed to Fort Hamilton. 
He died in his sixty-first year, leaving a widow, 
® son, and a daughter to mourn his loss. 


full man is ever more open-handed than a fast- 
ing one Brushley, no doubt, tells you enjoy- 
ment of the superfluities is wrong. Life without 
its superfluities would be a very dull business. 
nme to my party, Miss Rockingham, and witness 
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LOVE AND MIRAGE:* 


THE WAITING ON AN ISLAND. 


AN OUT-OF-DOOR ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XX. 
IN COUNSEL. 


‘ARTAUR was quietly sketching from his cham- 

ber window when Harvey dashed in, after the 
merest pretense at a knock. The elder brother 
never went through this formality with his junior ; 
but Arthur was an Etonian whilst Harvey still 
wore petticoats, and an assumption of superiori- 
ty had still been kept up in little things. Arthur 
moreover earned money, Harvey did not—a quite 
sufficient reason for any amount of outward re- 
spect. 
“JT fear I am disturbing you,” Harvey began. 
“But I have something to say. Elizabeth and 
Flora are going away this afternoon, and I intend 
to accompany them.” 

Arthur looked up quietly from his sketch-book. 

“T hope you will have a pleasant journey,” was 
all he said, in the tone Harvey knew so well. His 
motives were seen through, and his brother was 
making merry at his expense. Harvey waited for 
a moment to see what else Arthur would say, but 
Avthur’s mood seemed uncommonly curt just then. 

“The steamer starts at three o’clock,” began 
Harvey, not easily to be checked or put out of 
countenance. 

“A very convenient hour. You will have time 
for the table d’héte dinner,” was the reply. 

“J do not think Flora and her sister will dine 
at the hotel to-day. They have much to do and 
to think of at the last moment.” 

- “Naturally,” Arthur made answer, whilst he 
carelessly plied his paint-brush. 

No surprise, no inquiry concerning such pre- 
cipitate departure? Harvey could not in the least 
account for this provoking behavior on Arthur’s 
part. He must feel curiosity in any matter that 
regarded Elizabeth. Not to believe so was in 
thought to insult his own brother. Had not Ar- 
thur devoted himself to Elizabeth during these 
past-weeks almost as exclusively as he had been 
Arthur might be many things 
Harvey did not yet expect, but he could never 


_ be mean, above all, to a woman. 


“We are not coming back to the island,” he 


said at last, thinking that this speech must elicit 


ones. 


guide for that of the next. 


:one in return. Arthur merely made answer as 


he held up his drawing to the light :. 

“It would hardly be worth while.” 

This was too much. Harvey almost glared at 
his brother as he blurted forth, “I may as well 
tell you that I am going to marry Flora.” 

Now, really, Harvey.” 

Arthur at last put down his sketch-book, good- 
naturedly resigning himself to a spoiled morning, 
perhaps a.spoiled subject. 

“ Now really.” 

“‘T shall write for the newspapers,” Harvey be- 
gan, stoutly and apologetically, “‘and you know 
that German notions are very different to English 
Flora will cheerfully keep house on less 
money than an English girl would spend’ on es- 
thetics.” 

“You won’t have much of a margin-for ws- 
thetics, certainly,” the elder brother said, lazily 
ironic. ‘ Tell me now, have you a hundred pounds 
in the bank ?” 

The culprit had not a word to say. 

“We can live in lodgings for the first year or 
two,” he said at last. 

‘‘Of course I have nothing to say in the mat- 
ter—nothing whatever,” Arthur went on. “Iam 
not sure that a struggling life would do you any 
harm foz a time, and money’is to be made by the 
newspapers. But—” and here he leaned back in 
his chair and quietly eyed his brother. 

“But, Harvey, marriage is not a luxury to be 
purchased au priz fixe. Have you thought of 
that? The man who marries goes to sea without 
a compass. One year’s expense is no sort’ of 
I should not like to 
have you blow your brains: out because the butch- 
er had dunned you for his bill.” . 

Harvey laughed. Arthur had taken the mat- 


ter so much more agreeably than he expected. 


“We should probably live in the country. There 


are places even in England, charming too, where: 


people can live upon next to nothing.” 

“How about the newspapers? If you mean 
to give up London, there is no help for you but 
to turn curate. Any jackanapes can preach a 


| sermon.” 


mor. 


Again Harvey laughed in the best possible hu- 
He was so boyishly, naively happy that 
Arthur might make what fun of him he would. 

“ Well,” he said, with the consciousness of a 
wise utterance, “ fortunately newspapers no more 
than pulpits require Aristgtles. The business of 
the world is for the mostypart done by nobodies 

“On my word, you aré:.becoming quite witty. 
I think I must fall in lo¥Ve too,” Arthur made 
@nswer; and what with his*rother’s genial mood 
and his own exhilaration, Harvey could not for 
the life of him keep back“a speech that spoiled 
all, the first impertinent speech he had made to 
his senior in his life. a | 

“J suppose you are going'to marry Elizabeth,” 
he said, locking straight int) the other’s face. 

The words were no sooijer out than Harvey 
saw how deeply they were resented. Intense an- 
noyance was written on Arthur's pleasant face. 
He took up his sketch-book, and fiercely plied 
the discarded brush. | 

“You suppose! you suppose! How can I help 
what you suppose? Be as suppositious as you 
please. Are we bound to make good every fool’s 


suppositiors ?” 


* Begun in Harrer’s WEEKLY No. 1440, 


“You are complimentary this morning,” Har- 
vey said, with unassailable good-humor, trying to 
laugh away his blunder. 


“Do let us have done with personalities. We ; 


might all have the temper of angels but for per- 
sonalities,” Arthur answered, returning to the 
aggressive words as if one buffet had not laid 
them low enough. “ Personalities strip off the 
last rag of civilization, and take us back to the 
Deluge.” 

Harvey stood by the door, willing enough to 
cut short this unpromising talk, but was too dis- 
turbed to go away without eliciting a word of 
explanation. Arthur could not look upon the 
intercourse of the past three weeks as a mere 
midsummer flirtation. Such Elizabeth certainly 
did not regard it: 

“One can but put two and two together,” he 
said, pleasantly, hoping thus to make all things 
smooth. 

“Of course everybody has a perfect right to 
put two and two together,” Arthur retorted, sav- 
agely ; “‘But for Heaven’s sake keep the appli- 
cation of your mental arithmetic to your own 
affairs.” 

Harvey yet lingered irresolute. The bare no- 
tion-of a misunderstanding with his brother was 
hateful to him. The pair had never quarrelled 
in their lives. But zeal on behalf of his future 
sister-in-law led him into the committal of one 
blunder more. 

“T could not help a you and Eliza- 
beth understood each other,” he stammered forth. 

That speech was the unluckiest Harvey had 
made during the entire conversation. Arthur 
was now really angry, for if his brother’s words 
meant anything at all, they indicated a kind of 
reproach most stinging toa proud man. Harvey, 
then, and if Harvey, why not every soul here, had 
watched his behavior toward Elizabeth, and had 
come to the conclusion that it was of a compro- 
mising nature. He saw also himself brought to 
the bar of public opinion, his actions common 
property, the arrangement of his future life no 
longer a matter of individual concernment. And 
the worst of this odious position was that his 
own brother, his junior, was sitting in judgment 
againsthim. He cut short the confabulation with 
an epigram that made poor Harvey feel how pain- 
ful these relations had on a sudden become. 

“ If everybody could help believing that he un- 
derstood his neighbor’s affairs, the world would 
be a tolerable place,” he said, and bent his head 
over his drawing, evidently determined to say no 


more. 

“TI had better go and finish my packing,” 
Harvey made quiet answer; then he went to his 
own room, feeling bitter enough. They should 
meet at dinner. Arthur would be on the land- 
ing-place to take courteous leave; there would 
be no visible estrangement. But for a long time 
to come their intercourse was spoiled. The com- 
ing separation gave an intense feeling of relief, 
and to Harvey’s boyish, affectionate nature the 
sense of Flora’s nearness came as a sweet con- 
solation. He had at least one friend to confide’ 
in, one person in the world who would never 
silence him with an epigram. 

The cause of this imbittered feeling troubled 
Harvey most of all, for he must now believe that 
Elizabeth’s fascination over Arthur had been 
transitory only, a mere summer sentiment, des- 
tined to pass away with its roses and zephyrs. 
Elizabeth was as unapproachable as Arthur. To 
Flora and himself she would never, he felt sure, 
open her lips on this subject. Arthur’s want of 
depth, want of loyalty even, would be locked 
within her own breast, and no one would ever 
learn what a reality had passed between them. 
It was characteristic of Harvey, as it is of most 
mortal kind, that he was lamenting a brother’s 
lapse purely hypothetical. Like many another, 
Arthur Venning was being blamed merely for 
not doing the thing the world expected him to 
do, so lamentably most of us forget that the ex- 


-ercise of judgment is a matter of accurately 


weighing or casting up. Leave out a thimbleful 


or a fraction, and what will our reckoning be 


worth ? 


CHAPTER XXL 
TILL WE MEET AGAIN. 


Harvey was right so far. Arthur had too 
much self-command and self-respect to betray 
his ruffled humor, and even toward himself at 
the dinner table he showed no acerbity. He was 
cold and taciturn; that was all. But on the 
landing-place he felt bound to be friendly, and 
if his face were less animated and his voice less 
genial than usual, at least neither Elizabeth nor 


Flora could have guessed what had taken place . 


between the brothers. 


“You have indeed taken us by surprise,” he 


said, pleasantly, as all stood on the little wood- 
en landing-place surrounded by acquaintances. 
“The summer will last vet a few weeks longer.” 

Elizabeth colored painfully. 

“We had no idea of leaving so soon till yes- 
terday,” she answered. “ But it must be.” 

“This is not a farewell,” Arthur answered, in 
the same cheery, every-day voice. ‘Who could 
help coming a second time to our island? And 
if not here, we are sure to meet elsewhere. 
Rhineland, Goetheland, the Black Forest, is not 
each a second England at certain seasons of the 
year ?”’ 

“‘ And our island friends will ever be welcome 
to Bremen,” Elizabeth said, glancing from Arthur 
to others standing near. The girl was strangely 
animated, almost excited, evidently thankful to 
go, yet—could it be otherwise ?—almost heart- 
broken at the interruption of a summer holiday. 

“Then it is understood. We are to meet at. 
Bremen ?” Arthur added, perhaps with hidden 
meaning intended for Elizabeth’s ears only, 
Bremen at least is accessible all the year round.” 

“‘Oh, do not reproach this sweet place,” cried 
Elizabeth. “Ifthe summer here is shorter than 


anywhere in the wide world, is it not by compen- 
sation sweeter 

“That I admit unreservedly,” Arthur made 
gallant reply: he was talking not only to Eliza- 
beth, but to twenty, and Harvey was standing 
close by. ee 

Exerting himself to be off-hand yet friendly, 
perhaps all the time feeling that Elizabeth took 
in a deeper meaning, he added, “‘ There can sure- 
ly be but one island and one summer in our rec- 
ollections henceforth and forever.” 

The final signal for embarking was now given, 
and the boat waited to take Harvey and his 
charge alongside. Amid the general leave-tak- 
ing, the brothers shook hands after frigid English 
fashion. 

“What shall I do with your letters?” asked 
Arthur. 

“Keep them till I write from Bremen, if you 
please,” was the equally cold retort. Harvey saw 
with what difficulty Elizabeth maintained self- 
composure at the last. Yes, his mind was made 
up. His elder brother was behaving heartlessly 
to this sweet girl. She could never, never be the 
Elizabeth of old, and all through fault of his! 

“ Well, I suppose you will turn up in Cheyne 
Walk some time or other,” Arthur said, as Har- 
vey settled himself in the boat. 

“‘T suppose so,” was all the other said. 

The stalwart boatmen now put their hands 

rhythmically to the rowlock, the pellucid waves 
showed crisp white curls, the upturned faces of 
the passengers stood out between bright sea and 
sky in strong relief, and the boat moved off amid 
waving of handkerchiefs and a chorus of German 
voices. “Till we meet again. Till we meet 
again! (Auf wiedersehen, auf wiedersehen).” 
_ Arthur lingered on the little wooden landing- 
place till the émpty boats had returned and the 
steamer was fairly on its way; then he went back 
to his quarters with a feeling of mingled self-re- 
proach and relief. He had sedulously avoided 
making acquaintance on the island, and now de- 
rived inexpressible satisfaction from the fact of 
being alone. None to pry into his motives, none 
to comment on his doings. He was as sorry as 
could be to have hurt Harvey’s feelings, but why 
would he meddle with things that did not con- 
cern him? And with affairs above all others 
which concerned a man’s self alone! For criti- 
cism in general Arthur cared not a straw. _ Peo- 
ple might say what they chose about his writings, 
his sketches, his manner of life, himself. But to 
be criticised in the matter of liking and senti- 
ment—in the matter of feeling for a woman—that 
was past all endurance. Harvey ought to have 
shown more reticence, more delicacy, at any rate 
more knowledge of the world. Well, the sea now 
separated them, and by the time they should meet 
again all soreness would be healed. Harvey might 
commit this romantic: piece of folly if he chose, 
and take to himself a portionless bride ere he 
had set to work in right good earnest to win his 
bread. It would be his own part as elder bro- 
ther to help him all he could. Certainiy no word 
of reproach should ever pass his lips. He might 
do so much worse than marry a simple German 
girl, who- would make her own gowns, and not 
require half her husband’s income for the pur- 
suit of zsthetics. This pretty little Flora would 
make a very safe sister-in-law indeed, and safety 
is the first virtue to be sought in relations! With 
a certain sense of relief also he thought of his 
own affairs. All was now crystal clear between 
Elizabeth and himself. Scripture was no plainer 
than her downright utterances of two days ago. 
She liked him. He was her friend. But her 
heart was not free to love. Another feeling, all 
bitterness, which yet he must believe had been 
joy unalloyed once, shut out others for a time. 
She could but shake off this sorrow before look- 
ing hopefully forward. He was bound to accept 
her decision, which lent itself to no misinterpre- 
tation. For a time, a period to which she had 
put no limits, they were to be friends and no- 
thing more. In other words, both were absolute- 
ly free. But for Elizabeth’s passionate confes- 
sions of the other day, Arthur must have deter- 
mined upon a wholly different line of conduct. 
He was a scrupulously honorable man. The no- 
tion of behaving meanly to a woman was as odi- 
ous to him as that of criminal dishonesty in-af- 
fairs of business. He had made love to Eliza- 
beth. But for her naive outpouring, he should 
have followed Harvey’s example. No other course 
would have occurred to him, although— 

That unwelcome although ! 
has found himself in Arthur’s dilemma, falling 
in love twice, and the second time too soon! How 
many a man, rather than behave unhandsomely 
to a sentimental girl, has straightway pledged 
himself to a thankless bond, an affection that is 
but duty, and for life long! There was no fickle- 
ness in Arthur’s disposition. He was loyalty it- 
self. But the image of Elizabeth had straight- 
way been eclipsed by one infinitely lovelier, and 
yet, in some strange way, recalling her own. 
There were glances, smiles, and aspects of this 
sweet Elizabeth that recalled a dozen times a day 
this dazzling creature whose sister she might well 

If inconstancy were here, Elizabeth must 
surely pardon it, since in adoring this stranger he 
seemed to adore her second self. Arthur there- 
fore in these first moments of a mood that ap- 
proached exultation was alive to the precise pro- 
saic state of affairs. Elizabeth had refused, or 
at least-silenced, him. Elizabeth was gone, and 
he felt glad! Glad for two reasons, first of all, 
because he could not bear the thought of forcing 
on her acceptance an affection charged with a 
heavy lien, and secondly,. because he was, in sooth, 
bound hand and foot by another fancy. He had 
loved Elizabeth as fondly as an honest man can 
love a sweet girl till just two weeks ago. 
that time he had learned the meaning of a strong- 
er word. He could now understand the desperate 


“scot-men pay to passion. -It-was therefore. with. 


a glad sense of disentanglement and relief that 
he saw the last puff of smoke fade from view, 


‘suits. Few Englishmen but rejoice 


How many a man 


and returned to betake himself to his usual pur- 
at some time 
or other in the feeling of utter isolation. We 
like to be in a place where we may be married, 
or, for the matter of fact, buried, without causing 
an approach to a flutter. This kind of exagger. 
ated reaction against personal vanity it is that 
impels men to abandon hearth and duty for the 
mere sake of escaping identity, fleeing from the 
self so terrible when in the opinion of 
one’s neighbors. 

Arthur was far from carrying his feelings to 
such a pitch, but he did now revel in this utter 
remoteness from the world that knew him. For 
a short space he was to be ignored by society 
and his friends, as completely shut from view as 
reckless ice-men blocked up in north seas. He 
knew for a certainty that there was no country- 
man or country-woman of his on this island. In 
another week or two the German holiday-makers 
would begin to cross the sea. If he staid a 
month, the chances were that he should have his 
little paradise to himself. And one other! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
FIRST DAYS OF WAITING. 


Arrtuvr had not made up his mind to sit down 
and wait for such windfalls as chance might 
bring. Yet what may chance count for in a life 
that is life indeed? We play with words as we 
will. The thing called destiny is the shape into 
which a commanding spirit throws its existence. 

He felt how frail was the tenure liking him 
to the ideal. Nothing in the wide world inter- 
ested him now but the loveliness and the sorrow 
that already seemed remote and unreal as the 
things beheld ina dream. He dared hardly hope 
for a fulfillment of the lady’s promise. Obstacles 
would be put in her way, or, at the last, she 
might be overtaken by timidity, and would shrink 
from confiding even in the word of an honest 
man, the honor of an Englishman. The more 
he pondered, the more he felt that this moving 
adventure was drifting from him, and receding 
into the dim tracks of memory. It was for him 
to make illusions tangible, to translate phantoms 
into the living reality. Yes, he could, he must 
see her again. Come what might, he would here 
bend circumstance to his will. 

There was time enough to deliberate upon the 
best mode of effecting his purpose, and solitude 
is very favorable to the forming of plans. None 
of us perhaps are sufficiently alone. If the time 
spent in listening to opinions we do not intend 
to take were devoted to a close scrutiny of the 
matter in hand, how much more expeditiously 
the business of life would be got through! In 
affairs of individual concern, each must be his 
own Nestor. August was but half out, and not 
till September could his beautiful protégée be 
free, so at least she had said during their last 
interview. There was no need, then, for precipi- 
tate action on his part. For another week or 
two he could afford to dawdle deliciously as be- 
fore, sketch, make little cruises or excursions on 
foot, do the hundred and one things flirtation 
had prevented him from doing hitherto, Arthur 
was thorough in the least little thing. In spite 
of the new impressions and emotions mastering 
him, he determined to carry out his original plan, 
and explore this wonderful island from end to 
end before going back to England. So next day, 
as the weather was superlatively fine, he set off 
for the one spot that had fascinated him most 
of all, the Black Lake, that lovely little sheet of 
water in the heart of the forest, so silvery bright 
in the mid-day sunshine, so purply dark under a 
sunless heaven, when the limpid water reflected 
the dense beechen shadow as in a mirror. 

This legendary place had singularly attracted 
him from the first, and as yet he had not been able 
to enjoy it alone. Instead of making the climb 
through the forest, a glorious three hours’ walk, 
he now engaged a skiff to take him round the 
foreland, thus reaching the lake from above. 

Nothing could be more fairy-like than this 
cruise of an hour in glassy waters close under 
the cliffs and hanging gardens of the forest. 
The silveriness of these natural parapets, the rich 
foliage mantling many a scarp, the rare purity 
and pearliness of sea and sky, made up an In- 
effable whole. Such a day and such a scene 
could but move Arthur Venning, whose apprecia- 
tion of certain delicate phases of nature and art 
almost approached an extra sense. As yet these 
subtler impressions had not touched the inner 
life of, feeling and emotion, but he was now In 
the mood when the ideal, the poetic, the best 
that is in man or woman, asserts itself. He felt, 
moreover, those secret promptings, those welcome 
yet disturbing prophecies of the new, fuller, deep- 
er existence that had hitherto been only the un- 
spoken spiritual or at least: intellectual part of 
him. Noble aspirations, soul-reaching whispers 
and trumpet calls, solemn claims and admoni- 
tions. What generous mind that lends itself to 
the guidance of the poet, the philosopher, the 
artist, is insensible to these? But when the voice 
heard is that of the man’s own soul speaking to 
himself, ah, then the purpose of his being is al- 
ready half fulfilled! He can rest content with 
commonness never any more. Far from resisting 
the influences at work both within and without, 
Arthur yielded to them. It was the first time 
that deepest feeling, the second intenser 


f 
that makes us what we are, had made itself a 


ble. 
He hearkened, readier to obey than to parley, 
much less hold back. By some rare chance, no- 


‘thing occurred to jar his mood. When he quitted 


the boat and, knapsack on shoulder, climbed to 
the top of the wooded foreland, he found the 
place comparatively deserted. _ 

A fortnight ago the chalet gardens were an'- 


mated.as by a bivouacking army, not a bed to be 


had for love or money, not a cup of coffee ex- 
cept after an hour’s waiting, every rustic bench 
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occupied, host, neat handed Phyllises, and waiters 
blowzed with running. 


To-day a few stragglers disported themselves 
under the trees, one or two carry-alls full of ex- 


cursionists drove up just as Arthur arrived, but 


it was evident that the tourist season was already 
on the wane. Truth to tell, a late spell of bad 
weather had driven away numbers, and Septem- 
per being at hand, not many were venturesome 
enough to come. In this pleasant chalet thus 
nestled amid ancient beechen trees, Arthur took 
up his quarters to nurse his dreams and build 
his air castles. Never was a spot more in keep- 
ing with those visions and reveries that seem so 
unsubstantial and phantasmal a man can not 
choose but keep to himeelf. 

From this eyrie, perched midway between sea 
and sky, he might drop a pebble into the glassy 
waters hundreds of feet below, or, on the other 
side, by delicious woodland ways, get down to the 
little lake embosomed in the very hens’..of the 
forest. Brooding stillness, mystery, enchantment, 
everywhere. All kinds of legends and historic 
myths, the earliest in this part of christendom, 
were associated with this little tarn, so magically 
lovely in the broad light of a summer day, so 
eerie and fraught with mysterious gloom under 
a clouded heaven or pale sublunar radiance. 
Stage upon stage, spur upon spur, the dense 
beechen forest encircled it with a green wall, 
shutting out all but the meridian sun. The wa- 
ter-lilies needed no more, and wonderful was it 
to see them, their mimic constellations in a fairy 
firmament. There was all the charm of contrast 
here, yet a feeling of congruity. But for these 
globes, pure as ivory, bright as gold, gleaming 
out of the dark, the place would have been too 
weird, too uncanny, for mortal eyes to gaze on 
with pleasure. The water-lilies irradiated the 
lake, broke it up into a thousand smiles, laughed 
away for the nonce the significant awfulness of 
its very name! 

“T will make a drawing here,” Arthur said, 
“and perhaps by the time it is done I may hit 
upon an expedient.” 

In other words, he wanted to devise some way 
of communicating with the lady of the flowers. 
He knew that his letters would follow him safely 
enough to this remote spot—when did a letter 
go astray in the well-drilled German Empire ?— 
but he did not feel at all sure that the one letter 
he now waited for would ever be written. Not 
one but a thousand things might stand in the 
way, so hard is it for those who have once tasted 


. despair to make an effort on behalf of happiness. 
_ He could not have misread those wistful eyes. 


She had drained the bitter chalice, and when the 
time for resolve should come, was as likely to 
yield to what would wear the shape of implaca- 
ble destiny as to flee toward deliverance. But 
she should be rescued, and by him. He had 
made up his mind so far with very little trouble. 
How to effect his purpose was a matter requiring 
much more deliberation. 

The month of September, so eagerly looked 
for, had come at last. Arthur might now fairly. 
expect a sign, or use such expedient as he should 
hit upon. Nor was there any time to lose. Sep- 
tember has but thirty days, and the island was 
ofttimes cut off from all communication with the 
mainland in October ; so, at least, folks said. To 
wait on a fair Eden, islanded from the vulgar 
To be 
ice-bound in these Northern seas in company of 
a few fishers made him already shiver to think 
of, especially when the wind bellowed from all 
quaiters, and a swirling rain darkened the hea- 
vens and deluged the land. Several days of such 
weather were now his portion in the chalet above 
the Black Lake; but with half a dozen sketches 
to finish, a volume or two of George Sand, and 
all kinds of bright audacious hopes within his 
breast, he found such imprisonment delightful. 
Seven months of it might not pass so quickly. 

On a sudden, however, the storm vanished as 


some evil genius miraculously driven out, and | 


this forest world became a perfect place. Arthur 
hardly gave himself time tu drink in the unspeak- 
able deliciousness of these first golden days of 
autumn, so busy was his mind now with the prob- 
lem that must be solved soon or never. 

Not an expedient, not a shift, escaped his alert. 
mind, and he thought he had at last hit upon a 
safe means of communicating with the beautiful 
prisoner, when his wishes were brought about in 
a wholly unlooked-for manner. : 


(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 


THE NEW BARGE OFFICE. 


_ Tue reflux tide of European travel now pouring 
into the port of New York is greatly agitated by 
the new and recently adopted customs regula- 
tions affecting the disposition of baggage. For- 
merly, after a brief detention at Quarantine, the 


incoming steamer proceeded to its dock in the. 


city, and there landed its rs. On the 
pier they met their friends, and their baggage 
was examined by a detail of inspectors from the 
Barge Office. The passengers made their decla- 
rations to officers who boarded the steamer as 
she left Quarantine, and the time occupied in 
coming up to the city and entering the dock was 
generally sufficient to have this accomplished 


quietly and comfortably. 


Under the present arrangement, which has 
been in operation but two weeks, the steamer 
must come to anchor off the Quarantine Station 


on Staten Island. From the station the boat of. 


the Health Officer is followed by the transfer 
Steamer, which runs alongside and makes fast. 
At the same-time a revenue tug steams down 


from the city, and several officers, wearing tall: 
white ‘hats and big silver badges, step 


They are provided with printed - passenger . lists, 

and, seated at the saloon tables, they proceed to 

take the declarations of passengers as'to the num- 


that they are really on hand, waiti 


ber of their packages and their contents, check- 
ing from the list each name as it is reached. 
Each declaration is entered on a printed form, 
which is numbered and laid aside, while to the 
passenger is given a ticket inscribed with the 
same number as the form. 

Most New-Yorkers returning from abroad rec- 
ognize in the transfer boats their old acquaint- 
ances the Thomas Hunt, Pomona, and others, 
late of the Staten Island North Shore Ferry serv- 
ice; for their owner, Mr. Strarin, has obtained 
the transfer contract. Passengers are carried 
from Quarantine to the city free of charge, but 
for every piece of baggage thus transferred Mr. 
StaRIN receives sixty-seven cents. It has been 
roughly estimated that at this rate his net income 
from this source alone will be nearly $50,000 
annually. . 

By the time the baggage has been collected in 
huge piles on the lower deck of one of these ex- 
ferry-boats, the passengers are ready to leave the 
steamer, and a light bridge is thrown across to 


_ the hurricane deck of the transfer boat for their 
accommodation. At length, after a detention oft- 


en of hours, the transfer is effected, and the Srar- 
IN boat, with her load of cabin passengers and 
baggage, steams away toward the battery, while 


the great ship that they have just left, with the 


steerage passengers and their baggage still on 
board, proceeds to her dock. 

The new Barge Office, toward which the trans- 
fer boat is making her way, is a handsome struc- 
ture of granite and iron, located at the lower end 
of Battery Park, between the Staten Island Ferry 
Slip and Whitehall Stairs. It is surmounted by 
a round granite tower, above which float the eagle 
#nd the perpendicular red and white stripes of 
the United States revenue flag. On the first floor 
of the main building, besides a few offices, is a 
spacious and comfortably furnished waiting-room, 
in which the friends of homeward-bound travellers 
may await their arrival. A wide doorway in the 
side opposite the main entrance opens on a short 
flight of steps that lead down into an inclosure 
surrounded by an iron railing, and resembling 
that part of a theatre set apart for the orchestra. 


It is on the main floor, and occupies a small portion 


of the great “shed annex,” in which passengers 
and baggage are landed from the transfer boats, 
and where the examinations are made, Thus, 
while new arrivals are not free to leave the an- 
nex until after their baggage has been examined 
and passed, they may hold close communion with 
the friends who greet them from behind the rail- 
ing. It is not so high but that kisses and em- 
braces may be exchanged over «t, nor so low but 
that it fully answers the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

The “shed annex,” or examination-room, is 
large, airy, well lighted, steam-heated, and admi- 
rably suited to the exigencies of the service. It 
is 172 feet long by 110 wide, has thirteen en- 
trances from the sides and outer end of the mas- 
sive stone pier that it almost entirely covers, and 


can accommodate at one time a thousand passen- 


gers and their baggage. 

Upon landing from the transfer boat the pas- 
sengers enter this great iron shed, and find their 
friends awaiting them behind the iron railing at 
its further side. While they are exchanging 
greetings, an army of porters are trundling the 
baggage in from the boat, and depositing it in 
long alphabetical rows, according to the first let- 
ter of its owner’s surname. Near the railed in- 
closure about which the passengers are gathered 
stand a row of blue-coated and brass-buttoned 
inspectors. In front of them stands a deputy, 
who holds the printed forms. containing each 
passenger’s declaration. As the passenger pre- 
sents his ticket to this officer, he selects the form 
bearing the corresponding number, and hands it 
to one of the waiting inspectors, who goes with 
the passenger to where his own particular pieces 
of baggage are awaiting examination. After his 
baggage has been examined and passed, the pas- 
senger may, if he chooses, relieve himself of fur- 
ther care of it by turning it over to one of the 
uniformed expressmen who are in waiting, and 
who will give him a check for it, and will deliver 
it promptly at his residence or hotel. 

‘o passenger is allowed to pass out until the 
examination of all the baggage is comple 
When at length he is’ at liberty, he finds himself 
on the edge of one of the prettiest small parks of 
the city, aud close to the termini of four lines 
of elevated and three lines of surface railway, a 
stage line, and four ferries, two to Brooklyn and 
two to Staten Island. He will also find any num- 
ber of carriages and cabs in waiting to convey 
him to his destination. . 

The advantages of the new system are so great- 


j ly in excess of its disadvantages that the -latter 


are hardly worthy of mention, especially as some 


of the most serious are certain to disappear in 


time. Instead of being fully occupied while com- 
ing up the bay in making declarations and gath- 
ering together small traps preparatory to landing, 
the incoming passenger has ample leisure to look 


about him and become familiar with many of the 


salient features of the city he is approaching. 
Instead of being landed on a dirty pier choked 
with freight and trucks, from which a steamer on 
the opposite side is perhaps just taking her de- 
parture, he finds himself in a quiet, spacious build- 
ing, where everything is arranged to facilitate the 
business on hand. To be sure, he may not be 
able to rush at once into the arms of his friends, 
but then it always was a nuisance to have one’s 
friends crowding around, asking distracting ques- 
tions, and gazing curiously at the contents of one’s 
trunks. Itis rather consoling, after being assured 
for you be- 
hind the iron railing, to know that same rail- 
ing that keeps you from them will prevent their 
nearer approach during the uncomfortable ordeal 


of baggage examination. It is such a relief to 
[have the soiled linen and other unpleasant fea- 


tures of your wardrobe reserved solely for the 
eyes of the official, who takes no note of such 


things, or of your similarly circumstanced fellow- 
passengers. 

There are always plenty of inspectors ready for 
duty at the Barge Office, and there will be no wait- 
ing for them to come, as was sometimes the case 
on the piers. The Barge Office is steam-heated 
and gas-lighted, and the waiting-room is warm 
and comfortable, all of which is in great contrast 
to the cold, dirty, cheerless. sheds of the North 
River piers. 

The whole system is precisely the same as that 
in vogue on the other side, where at Liverpool 
the passenger passes from his steamer in the 
Mersey to the little transfer boat that conveys 
him and his baggage to the landing-stage. There 
he is met by inspectors who discharge their du- 
ties with great expedition, because they have to 
search but for two dutiable articles, tobacco and 
spirits, while the dutiable articles of the Amer- 
ican list number nearly three thousand. __ 

Kirk MUNROE. 


SECRETARY FOLGER. 


Tae Hon. James Foresr, Secretary of 
the United States Treasury, whose death occurred 
on the 4th inst., was about sixty-six years of age. 
He was a native of Nantucket, but when a boy of 
twelve, was taken by his father to Geneva, in this 
a. where he made his home the remainder of 

is life. 

After his graduation at Hobart College, h 
studied law in the office of Marx H. Sisiey & 
AtvaH Worpen, of Canandaigua, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1839. In 1844 he was appoint- 
ed first Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for 
Ontario County, and in 1851 he was elected 
County Judge of Ontario County. In 1861 he was 
elected State Senater from the Ontario District, 
and served continuously until 1869. He was Pre- 
sident pro tem. of the Senate for four years, and 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee for his 
whole term of service in the Senate. In 1869 he 
was re-elected to the State Senate, but resigned 
to accept the position of Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, in this city, tendered to him by 
President Grant. He resigned that office in 
1870, upon being elected Associate Judge of the 
Court of Appeals. In 1867, while a State Sen- 
ator, he was chosen a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. When Chief Judge Cuvrcu 
died, in May, 1880, he was appointed by Govern- 
or CorNELL to fill the vacancy, and in November 
following he was elected to the place for the full 
term of fourteen years. In 1881 he accepted the 
place in President Arruur’s cabinet which he 
held till the day of his death. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue British Association, in session at Montreal, 
showed no disposition to dispute the claim that, 
the Greely party went farther north than man ever 
had gone before. Though the fact was brought 
before the Association just after Lieutenant Gree- 
ly had been very warmly received, it can not be 
said with reason that the scientific-men of that 
body would have permitted their enthusiasm to 
get the better of their sense of duty, and cause 
them to let pass unchallenged a statement un- 


worthy to take its place among the cold facts to | 
voted. So it may be re- | 


which their lives are de 
garded as established beyond further question 
that whatever credit there is in having made the 
nearest approach to the north pole belongs to 
Americans, until other explorers: shall pass the 
mark made by them. 


~The Association heard the report of Professor 


Kingdom without extra charge. 


Archibald as to the conclusions of a committee 
of the Royal Meteorological Society regarding the 
cause of the remarkable red sunsets of a little 
less than a year ago. It was set forth that in- 
formation received from all parts of the world 
went to show that the phenomenon was produced 
by dust thrown into the air at the time of the 
tremendous volcanic eruptions near Java. The 
dust seemed to travel at the rate of two thousand 
miles a day, and to spread over all the earth. In 


reporting these conclusions Professor Archibald - 


said that the evidence supporting them, though 
strong, was of a negative character. The assem- 
bled savants did not combat the conclusions, 
though it will be remembered that many scien- 
tific men made light of a similar explanation of 
the phenomenon at the time of its occurrence. 


Speaking of dust, an interesting question was 
presented to the savants in the course of a lecture 
on “ Dust” by Professor Lodge. It was whether 
ocean steam-ships could not carry powerful elec- 
tric machines which would discharge from the 
mast-heads showers of sparks that would con- 
dense the mist and turn it to rain. | 

Lieutenant Greely to!d the Association that he 
was of the opinion that the pole of greatest cold 
might shift about the geographical pole some- 
what after the manner of the magnetic pole. At 
his station the mean temperature for a year was 
thirty-seven degrees below the freezing - point, 
making it the coldest spot’on the earth, so far 
as observations have been made. The pole of 
greatest cold, he said, has been placed generally 
in Siberia. 


The subject of seasickness, while it did not 
come up for deliberation, was brought up inci- 
dentally.in the course of the speech-making on 
the occasion of the Association’s visit to Quebec, 
and Lord Rayleigh, President of the Association, 
observed that he could authoritatively say that 
its members would regard as a public benefactor 
the medical man who should devise some means 
of putting a stop to mal de mer. 


It is said that more thermometiirs_are-6id in 
Washington than in any other American city of 
equal size. The incessant fluctuations of the 
mercury, it is explained, wear out the tubes. 


The Postmaster-General of England has in- 
formed the telephone companies that he is pre- 
pared to grant licenses to allow them to connect 
with the postal telegraph offices. “This, says the 


cable, will enable subscribers to the telephone 


companies to telegraph to any part of the United 


There is a suggestion of persistent loquacity * 


in the name of Chin Yet which makes it more 
appropriate that he should be a lawyer than that 
he should continue as an opium den keeper. 


Since the killing of the goose that produced - 


the gdlden egg there,has been no such folly as 
that of a certain store-keeper in Denver. This 


tradesman has written to his brother in the East 


that a ranchman recently came down from the 
mountains and sold him a dozen hens at twenty- 
five cents apiece. Two of the hens were killed, 
and in the crop of each he found seventy-five 
cents’ worth of natural gold. If the other crops 
pan out as OS will be six dollars 
ahead on the d67én ls, besides what they 
bring as food. His brother in the East has told 
the story; it is going the rounds of the newspa- 
pers, and all the mountain ranchmen around Den- 
ver will advance the price of hens to a dollar 
apiece. 
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A FRESH, HEALTHFUL BREEZE FROM THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


Hirep Epitor. “ Have you a chill,-Blaine ?” | 
His Boss. “No; but, I say, close that channel (I mean window); it is not useful to me; 


and if it blows like that, I shall prove a dead-head.” 
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RAIL SHOOTING.—Drawn sy A. B. Frost. 
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BISHOP PIERCE.. 
Tar Methodist Episcopal Church South, in the 


death of its senior Bishop, Rev. Dv. Groras Fos- 
Pierce, has sustained a great loss. He died 


at his home in Sparta, Georgia, where he had 


been lying ill for several days. Ylis health had 
been feeble for some time, and k» had rapidly 
declined since his return from Culverton camp- 
meeting on the 13th of last month, where he had 
preached with great earnestness ald power. His 
throat gave him great trouble, ma ing the taking 
of nourishment extremely difficult; In this en- 
feebled condition he was stricken with fever, the 
force of which his constitution was unable to 


withstand. Bishop Prerce’s last — act was 


the rededication, about two weeks ago, of the 
newly built Methodist church at hen, which 
wa# one of his. first charges afte!’ entering the 
ministry. ~ 

Bishop Prerce was the son of the late vener- 
able and distinguished Dr. Lovici; Pierce, and 
was born in Greene County, Georgia, February 8, 
1811. He designed in his yoyth to/enter the pro- 
fessfén of law, but turned from. his studies, and 
in his twentieth year was admitted {nto the Geor- 
gia Conference. Possessed of stiperior pulpit 
abilities, as well as scholarly atiainments, he 
commanded prominence in South -Carol'na ‘and 
Georgia. He was prominent in the/Geneyal Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Ciaurch in 1844, 
although a young man, in sustaining the South- 
ern view of the question at issue. He was also 


‘a member of the Louisville Convej ition in 1845, 


and of the General Conference of the Church 
South in 1846. In 1848 he was lected Presi- 


dent of Emory College, and held th} position un- 
_ til 1854, when he was elevated to the episcopacy. 


He was very refined and courtly inghis manners, 


scholarly, and of aristocratic carria(ge ; tall with- 
out being portly; gentlemanly in dr , with pier- 
cing eyes, and a benign countenanc?. ’ The prin- 


cipal work from his pen is entitled: Incidents of 
Western Travel. He has written ntuch and well 
on education and Church topics for the Church: 
press. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. 


Tae Southern Industrial Expositi on. at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, that attracted so m@ch attention 
last autumn on account of its magnjtude and the 
thoroughly business-like nature of a I its arrange- 
ments, was reopened on the 18th o! last month. 
As a business venture the compleie success of 
this year’s exhibition is already assured, for the 
numbers of paying visitors now bging admitted 
to the buildings are in excess of t those of corre- 
sponding weeks last year. 

One of the most attractive featites this year 
is the War Memorial Department, in which is 
displayed the largest number of mementos and 
relics of the rebellion ever gathered together. 
They are from every battle-field, aré contributed 
by both sides, and illustrate every leading inci- 
dent of the great struggle, from JOHN Brown’s 
raid on Harper’s Ferry to JOHNSTON’s surrender. 
In this department is kept a register of every 
soldier visitor to the Exposition, ahd its pages 
are rapidly filling with the names of, those to 
whom the relics surrounding them age objects of 
living interest. 

These huge expositions, which have within a 
few years become so popul throughout the 
West and South, are the direct §utgrowth of 
State fairs, and the reproduction fpon a grand 
scale of the time-honored Ameri ‘an Institute 
fairs of New York and the Mechaaics’ fairs of 
Boston. - They fully deserve all the success with 
which they are invariably attended, for as public 
educators they are unequaled. It has been truly 
said of this Louisville Exposition’ that a four 
weeks’ study of its exhibits will give the young 
farmer or mechanic a more liberal education than 
the same number of years spent in college. 

One of the most interesting of the earlier at- 
tractions of the Exposition was the competitive 
military drill, the first prize for which was won 
by the Treadway Reserves of St. Louis; who bore 
off the honors from six competitors, 

The illustration given on page 608 is of the 
exhibits made by the United States Interior De- 
partment and the Swiss Colony in Kentucky. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 
De. Henny, New York, says: “In nervous — 
I know of no preparation to equal it. —{Ad v.) 


A GOOD MANY FAILURES. 

Dortnre the year 1883 there were 10,568 failures in 
business in the United States and Canada. Some of 
these Were big concerns, and some were very small. 
Failure is sorrowful business to any mah, especially if 
it is his health that fails. A great many times 10,568 
people fail in health in the course of a year. Many 
In be if take Brown's 

ron Bitters, the great family m oe 
of wasted health.—[Adv.} 


h on Pain" Plaster.—Poroused atrengthening, 
tor Bs che, Pains in the Chest, a 25c. 


ADVICE TO 
Mus. Wixstow's Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind coli and is 
the best remedy for diarrheea. 25c. a bottle.—[{Adv.) 


” * Rough on Dentist” Tooth Powder. Try it. 15c. 
Nervous Weaknegs, D , Headache, Debility, 
cured by “‘ Welis’ Health er.” $1.—[{A Adv.) 


E.rorro-Siiti0on is absolutely free from all chemicals, 
silverware with leas labor than 


“Rough on Itch” cures humors, ring 


DO NOT LEAVE THE CITY 


Without a bottle of Dr. Tostas’ Venetian Liniment. 
It is. worth its weight in. all compleints 
immediately cured by it. Warranted fo 

years, and n Sover felled. Sold by all 4 


A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 
Coooainr, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
is sure to allay all itching and irritation 


the hair a 
of the scalp. The jority of Bugnett’s Fiavor- 
me their perfect purity and 
strength.—{ Adv.) 

Prevalence of Kid t in America; 
Buchu-paiba” is a quick, com cure. $1.—[{Adv.] 


THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES tend 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food = be the 

for infants and invalids. sof write Anglo 
fe Use of Angio Anglo- 
or their pam t, e8 

Swies Milk Food. advertisement in next issue 
of this paper. 


Ha rorp Savor is invaluable for soups, hashes, etc. 
Halford Sauce blends admirably with all 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAr, PARIB, 187 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. - It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 


‘BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 


TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 


roads and fine seaitves of cities. | 
T. ASPINWALL & SON. 


TILES of All Deseri riptions ; 


MOSAICS, 
OPEN FIREPLAC 
Agents vd and only direct Importers of 


MINTON'S Campbell Tile Co.'s Tiles, 


75 and 77 West Street, Ne 5 a 


(aticura 


ous ored Diseases of the 

Skin, and wit of Hair, are positively 
by the Curiovea Remenrss. 

Curioura Rrso.tvent, the new blood 
cleanses the blood and iration of impuriti 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Curtourna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
oe ane Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals cers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet uisite, prepared from Cuttoura, is indis- 
ag n treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 

kin Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cutioura Remepixs are absolutel and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin 

Sold eve Price 50 Soap, 
25 cents; lvent, $1. Prepa red by Porrer Drvue 
AND Co., TON 

Send for “ How to Care Skin Dieeases.” 


For all these Ills 


Costiveness and _Biliousness, 

Sour Stomach, Flatulence, 

Foul Breath, and Colics, 
— of A 


rs, 
ys, 


tip Appetite,” 

ation 
TAKE [£3 
25 
PILLS | 


Torpidity of Liver, 
Heart Disease, Headaches, 
Stomach, Back and Side Pains. “ 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and’ we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THomPpson 
Wave, that approaches the quict elegance of 
the French fashions.” — Leslie's Bazar. 


ELEGANT) 


DRESS 
THOMPSON'S 


‘PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


ress, Foreign Correspondence of 
journala, and all ladies who have 


ing it as the most becoming, dressy 
any article of hair wo 
hful appearance to every 


Me. 82 Rast 14th Sivect, New 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty 


TA M A A laxative and refreshing 
for Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, 
congestion, &c. 
le Prop E. 


ibutean, 
by al all Druggists. 
G | 1 N TAMAR, pills and and the 
usual purgatives, is 


and never — nor — 
th business or 


Addrans 
Wi 


Wave, unite in | 


Gend for Catalogue to to Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 


“RUPTURE 


by De on or the i 


Yous His boo with Phot 


hie | 
es of bad bad cases, before after cure, 


for 10c. 


CLAIMED MONEY.—List of 1500 Cases, 5 cts. | 


Rosert Beaty & Co., Bankers, Toronto, 


ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam P Mill Board, Gaskets, 


H.W. Johns Me Co, 87 Malden Lane, X. Y. 


Lisrary or Coneress, 
Corygieut Orrror, WAsuINGTON. 

To wit: Beir that on day of 
August, pane Domini 1884, BENJAM AUGHAN 
AB USTIN ABBOTT, L MAN. AB 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
deposited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 
of which are in the words, 

t: 


DIALOGUES for the Amusement and Instruction 
of Young Persons. By Jaoos 

THE GREAT ELM; or, Robin Green and Josiah 
Lane at School. By Jacos ABBOTT. 

LEARNING ABOUT COMMON THINGS; or, - 
miliar instructions for children in ttot 
objects around them, that attract their Stanelan 
and awaken their cariosity in the earliest years of 
life. By Jaoon Ansorrt. 

AUNT MARGARET; or, How John True Kept his 
Resolutions. By Jacon Ausort. 

The right whereof as* Proprietors, in con- 

formity with the laws of the U the United States balpectinn 

copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from October 11, bene 1% 

vember 8, 1884, November 27, 1 and Decembe r 8, 

1884, when the first terms of 28 years of their respective 
yrights will have expired. 


catalogue 
POWELL & 80M, 190 Main Cincinnati, O» 


AMAGICLANTERN 
ELECTRIC ENGINE 
MUSICAL BOX 

or STE 

For part culars how to S 


teed Steel Barrels, Side 
Lever Ae oe. Bar (Front Action) 
arranted good shooter 


Franklin Square pong Collection, 


A larger collection of really ieces has never been 
published at so low a price.— , Gazette. 


“ONE COPY SELLS ANOTHER.” 


to keep the whole family hum- 
this “Song Collection.’’— 


Ne. (200) Songs and Hymns, 40 cts. 


ews- Dealers Ev 


and 


Landbere’s Perfume, Edenia. ‘ 

undbo ame, Maréchal Niel 
undborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 

Lundbeorg’s Perfume, Lily of the V 


ond Hymas, 60 ets.’ 
wywhere, . A Fair Maid. By F. W. Rosixsox. 20 ceufs. 


BREECH-LOADER | 


Old English Words. 


A Novel. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW 


I. 
Universal. History. 
The Oldest Historical Group of Nations and the 
By Lropo.p von Ranke. Edited by 
W. Prornero, Fellow and Tutor of King’s 
Cambridge. Pages xvi., 494. 8vo, 


the Voyage of the “Vivian” to the 
North Pole and Beyond 


Adventures of Two Youths in the Open Polar 
Sea. By Taomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East,” “The Young 
Nimrods,” &c., &. With Colored Frontis- 
piece, Numerous Illustrations, and Maps of 
~via Polar Regions. Pages 298. 8vo, Cloth, 

2.50. 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
Parts I1., and IIL. 


‘A Dictionary of the English Language, Pro- 

-nouneing, Etymological, and Explanatory, em- 

bracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous 

Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of 
By the Rev. James Sror- 
montH. The Pronunciation Carefully Revised 
by the Rev. P. H. M.A. Parts I, IL, 
and III., Nos..393, 395, and 397 in Harper’s 
Franklin Square Library. 4to, Paper, 25 
cents each. 


IV. 


Miss Tommy : 

A Medieval Romance; and In a House-Boat: 
A Journal. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated. Pages vi., 254. 
12mo, Cloth (Uniform with Harper’s Library 
Edition: of Miss Mulock’s 90 
Paper, 50 cents. 


The Ice Queen. 


By Ernest Incrrsoxt, Author of “ Friends Worth 
Knowing,” “ Knocking Round the Rockies,” 
~Iilustrated. Pages 256. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. (Uniform with “ Harper’ s Young Peo- 
ple Series.”) 


Politics for Young Americans, 

New Popular Edition (with Appendix containing 
the Constitution of the United States, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and Washington’s 
Farewell Address). By Cartes Norbuorr, 
Author of ‘“‘God and the Future Life,” &e. 
Pages 200. 16mo, Paper, 40 cents. 


VII. 
Pradence, 

A Story of sthetic London. By Lucy C. 
Lituiez, Author of “ Nan,” &c. - Illustrated by 
Du Maurier. - Pages 178. Popular Edition. 
16mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


I Say No; 

Or, The Love Letter pola A Novel. By 
Wixie Coins, Author of “The Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &. Pages 234. 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


IX. 
A Perilous Secret. 
Pages 160. 


By Cuarites Reape. 

12mo, Cloth (Uniform with Harper’s House- 
hold Edition of Charles Reade’s Works), 75 
cents ; Paper, 40 cents. 


X. 
Good Stories. 
By . ‘Reape. Illustrated. Pages 320. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


The Court of the Tnileries from the Restoration to 
the t of Louis By CATHERINE Cuak- 
JACKSON 


Women are Strange, and i Other Stories. By F. W. 
Rostnson. 20 cents. 


Curiosities of the Search- Room. 20 cents. 


Scenes. By a Native Georgian. Illustrated. 
cents. 


aie, By W. E. Norris. 20 cents. 


gar Haaren & will cond of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


Hanrer’s Caratooun matled free on receipt of 


Ten Cents in stamps. 
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THE BROADWAY GIVE-AWAY. 


Srrancer. “If you please, sir, we want Broadway and Tenth Street.” 
Newspeaer. “ Yez can’t have Broadway, it’s meself has rid it in thim papers as how it’s 


been giv’ away; but yez moight get Tinth Strait ef ye’d hurry up an’ see the Boord of Aldermin.” 


Trade’ Mark. &c., the La- 
remain the same as heretofore. 


a Soap fee the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery that 
can ALWAYS be relied upon as 


MILD, FRAGRANT, AND OF TESTED PURITY ? 


Thousands of our best families DO nee it, 
and regard it as indispensable. It ia put up 
in square and round cakes; also, in pound 
bars. Ask your Drnggist for it, or send 2e. 
stamp for trial sample. 

J. B. WILLIAMS & CO., 


Glastonbury, Ct. 


TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 


“ay 


POWDER 
PREPARED | 
WITH BISMUTH F. 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 1 4 
9, RUE DE LA Paix, Paris. . 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


4 
«> Hygienical 
Preparations 


for 
4%) the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 


New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. | 


THE WAR VOLUMES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to 


Harper's Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, 


pracy: as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 
oe at appeared in Harper’s Weekly during 
2 vols, 


P 
idiaan rice, delivered, free of express 
20. 


Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 


ta 13 Dearborn St., Chicago, I11.; 
‘14 Broadway, New York, N.¥.° 


HONOGRAPRY, OR PH 

ONET 

P Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alpha: 
illustrations for sent on application. 
4ddress Puonograpuio sTiTuTs, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


BRADLEY 


Sold on its Merits. 
CQUARANTEED 
Free from Horse Motion. 


TWO WHEELER. 


The only Two Wheeled Vehicle that is 
absolutely free from all horse motion. 
Illustrated Price List free. 


BRADLEY & CO.° 
NSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


MUS 

Pain Modeling and Portraiture. 
TORY. Litera 


ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, 
ght away than anything else. 
the work 


[PRUE 


in this world. Fortunes await 
sure.. At once address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


BIG PA to sell our Rubber 


ples free. Tayior Bros. & Co., 


| 


, 
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THE INTENSELY MORAL SHOW. 


Mrs. JaRLEYELKINS. “This, ladies and gents, is the intensely American Phenomenon; discovered 
on American soil sandwiched between some Mulligan letters and a little rock. He is remarkable 
for being capable of suiting himself to any one to whom he takes a fancy; half Celtic and half ° 


Teutonic in front, his back half Mongolian and half. Ethiopian. 


Experts are now at work on 


his sides, and we hope to find ‘various channels’ which will make him still more ‘useful’ to 


this entertainment.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Preas,” “Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title ‘*Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, A et MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 


“ The best work of the kind yet published.” 
UNION. 


MRS. SHERWOOD’S 


‘Manners and Social Usagesin America 


Manners and Social Usages in America. A 
Book of Etiquette. By Mrs. Jonn SHerwoop. 
Pages 326. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


It is founded on its author's personal familiarity 
with the usages of really good society, and is inspired 
by good-sense and a helpful spirit. * * * We think 
Mrs. Sherwood’s little book the very best and most 
sensible one of its kind that we ever saw.—N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 

At length we have an authoritative and readable 
book upon this subject, whose refinement and taste 
are so evident that none may gainsay them. * * * It is 
comprehensive and particular, and is written in a 
style in keeping with its subjects. * * * Her dicta will 
be accepted as the most authoritative.—Boston Globe. 

Even the most fashionable may gain some useful 
hints from Mrs. John Sherwood’s modest little book 
on ‘‘Manners and Social Usages.” It touches npon 
every social topic, from writing a letter to conduct- 
ing a wedding, and will be found full of interest to 
everybody, whether in society or expecting to enter 
that charming but somewhat indefinite precinct.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&w™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. ~. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Maz, J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

’ We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxzpee's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Ie vou WANT A 


FINE LINEN | 
_ Writing Papers. 


IF you WANT A Day Book MADE, 
MADE, 

IF you WANT A CASH BooK MADE, 

Ir you WANT A LEDGER MADE, 

IF you WANT A RECOKD MADE, 

IF you WANT A CHECK Book MADE, 

IF you WANT A SALES BooK MADE, 

Ir you WANT PAPER FOR CORRESPONDENCE, 

IF you WANT FoR Letrrerxr Heaps, 

Ir you WANT Paper For Note Heaps, 

IF you WANT Paper For Bitt Heaps, 

IF you WANT ITING PAPEK FORK ANY PURPOSE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER 


FOR LINEN’ PAPER MADE BY 


CRANE BROTHERS, 
WESTFIELD, MASS.,-. 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
UskD BY ALL STATIONERS. | 

UsEep sy ALL BOOKBINDERS. 

Usep BY ALL LITHOGRAPHERS. 

_ Usep BY ALL PRINTERS. 

* SoLp BY ALL Paper DEALERS. 

It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four 
Wortp’s Fairs, and is recommended by all using it. Our 
papers ‘may be known by tte Japanese Cranes, which are 
our trade-mark, and are in water- mark in each sheet. 
Send for sample books. . 

PATCHWORK. We send 


MOSAI elegant siik to make four if)-inch 
blocks for $1, including diagram showing how to put them 
Y¥. Silk and 


together. N. ¥. Supply Co., 33SBroadway. N. 


PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S $4 


HARPER'S WEEKLY.... OO 
HARPER’S BAZAR........- 400° 
HARPER’S YOUNG 2.0 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


The Volnmes of the Wreexzy and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
_Youne Peoprse with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. | 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periddical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directa, 

Specimen copy of Harper's Youne Prop.x seut on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Pvetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. © Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Souare Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Hamper & Brorurus, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


sar TIARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
aud four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 


Cents in Postage Stamps. 
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——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


tainirig injurious Chemicals incident to the ordinary process of manufact 
character, and the fact that the disease often disappears with the adoption 
from these 
Large expenditure for special machinery and in costly ex 


i Orders from ALL PARTS OF THE WoRLD and endorsements, not only 


claim of superiority. 


Roll first made by us. 


and Cities is that it QUICKLY DISSOLVES IN WATER. 


First abhor, then endure, then embrace! 


Prumpers’ Bivts, is unknown where this paper is 
READ THIS FROM MEDICAL RECORD. 


civilized world. The European demand has 


come so la 
manufactory is now operated rge that 


in London, agencies -having been estab 


and’confidently recommend it as all that-is claimed.’” 


precured from a dealer, we will forward to any 


medical men) for an article absolutely free from any injurions chemicals than the fact 
their constantly increasing business. »Their paper. is shipped ‘to “all parts of the 


Paper Co., 


WRITING, WRAPPING AND TOILET PAPERS. 


It is well known that the use for Toilet Purposes of Printed Paper, or that con- 
f 
direct cause of Hemorrhoids. Physicians’ warn their patients of its dangerous 


ngerous elements is proof of the soundness of their be Lg ; 
bled this Company to produce an articleentirely free from any de weenie de ea 


with res 
to QUALITY but as regards ECONOMY, CONVENIENCE and NEATNESS wesvent the 


There is entire freedom from litter and waste and the pivision INTO SHEETS BY 
PERFORATIONS SECURES AN ECONOMY in us¢ UNATTAINABLE in the UNPERFORATED 


A characteristic of this paper commending it Seeety to residents of Towns 


f 
air from stoppage of soil pipes and drains, with 
used 


** No better evidence can be offered that the Toilet Pa ) 
}. A. P. W. Paper Co., of Albany, N._Y., supplies a depend (long 


y 


an extensive 


principal towns in Europe." We were among thé first to make a tria ia papet 


- Druggists, Stationers and many Grocers now have it instock. ‘Where it cannot be 


part of the U. S., al} charges prepaid 


OPIUM 


MING 


only when the li dleplay pretty teeth. The shells 
of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 


Déntifrice, Fragrant 


which hardens and invigorates the gnms, purifies and. 


rfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 


rom youth to old age. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


BICYCLES. 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


THE “HARV. 
THE “YALE.” 


THE CUNNINGHAM CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
Z SenpD STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


EC 


SMILES 


| THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY 
WELD, COLBURN, & WILCKENS, 
693 Broadway, New York. 


“LOVELL 


Latest & Best. 


It is the nearest. made. Simplicity and 
ures. One trial 4 


strength are its convinces 
rink managers of its superiority other skates, as it 
saves both time and expense. T’rice pair, handsomely ‘ 

iekel $4.00 d i for large cata- 


ated, ’ - in 
of Rolier Skates, Guns, Rifies., vivers, Air Riffes, 
ice Goods, &c. JOHN P. LOVELL’S & NS, Boston, Mass. 


7 


WATERING:PLACES 


ON THE 


Atlantic City aud Cape My, 


ARE REACHED BY THE 


THROUGH CARS FROM 
New York and Philadelphia, 
AND ONLY ONE OHANGE FROM 


St. Louis, | Washington, 
Indianapolis, Savannah, 


Erie, New Haven, 

Charleston, Cincinnati, 

Boston, Cleveland, 

Chicago, Richmond, 

Columbus, Atlanta, 
Hartford. 

CHAS. E. PUGH, J. BR. WOOD, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’) Pass'r Agent. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


-A- GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for sc+21al days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket, Always ready for use. A luxury for persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 
MARBIE, TODD, & BARD, 

Cor. Nassau and Liberty Sts., New York. 

Send for Price-List. . 
OUR GOODS ate Sorp ny FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


FARL Re WILSON 


PATENT SHORT BAND AR 


7 


A, A Y (5 


Sea-Shore of New Jersey, 


On 


receipt of Stamps, postal order or 


rade is directed to the unusual indu 
aa Am. Druggist and Druggists Circular, Address, 


MENTION THIS PAPER. “A. P..W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 


note for that amount, The attention of the 
cements, offered for trial orders, in 


Atting 

material and workmanship, 

combining ease, comfort, style. 
an 


anywhere, secures you 
‘comfort. Bold every where. 
Ask shoe dealer for them. 


your 
HANAN & SON. 


CAMPAIGN OUTFITS. 


We keep the largest stock 
and. sell cheaper than any 

gente, an abs supp 
on liberal terms. We are 
sole owners and manufac- 
turers of the Patent Tele- 
scopic Torch. Price, $40.00 
per 100. Send for our lar, 
colored illustrated price-list 
of Torches, Capes,Caps, Hel- 
mets, Fiags, &c. 

PECK & SNIDER, 126, 128, & 130 Nassau St., N.Y. 


SYPHER & CO. 


AEE OONSTANTLY BECKIVING FROM EUROPE 


Antigne Silver, Farniture, Clocks, 
Bromzes, and Articles of Verta.. 


Northeast Oorner Broadway and 17th 8t., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. _ 


THE AMERICAN LEVER. 


THE FAULTLESS 


Cuff Button. 


*“‘The incomparable time 
per saver,” and the 


ARE THE BEST. 


Tr. 
way, New City. 


PEROK & SNYDER’S 


4 

a 
b+ ++ 


Bat can- 
t be surpassed. e $5.50. 
We aré 80 the 
Regulation Ball adopted by the VU. ° . Asso- 
elatien, April 5th, 1884, and by the Intercollegiate L. T. 
Association, May 7th, 1884. The Playing Rules of 
with complete catalogue of our popular 
goods, by mail, 10c. stamps. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, 180 Nassau St., N. Y. 


; The Cheapest and the Best. 
WHEAT 
BAKING 


PURE and WHOLESOME. 


all pure grape Cream of powders — 
It restores to the flour the hi important con- 
stituents rejected in the bran : 
MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S. SONS, 
NEW YORKg 


UM 


BIA BICYCLE 
OR ROAD USE 


= 


Numbers. 


) | Library 


THIS INK IS MANUP?D BY 


JH.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. | 


22; Warren York. 


TLEMEN. 


Style and quality unequal Ladies’ Riding Hats, 


led. 
Livery Hats. 1107, 719, and 180 Broadway, New York. 
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THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA—THE ILLUMINATED FOUNTAIN—Daawn br W. P. Syyper.—[Sse Pace 597.] 
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THE PRESIDENTS VACATION—THE SEASON IN NEWPORT—Daawy sr W.P. Pace 597,] 
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THE PRESIDENTS VACATION—BLOWING UP THE “JOSEPH HENRY.”—Darawn sy Sr. Jonny Harper axp J. 0. Davinsox.—[See Pace 597.] 
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